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FOR SALE OR TO LET 


DIRECTORY—contd. 


ELHAM, NR. CANTERBURY 
Unique 17th-century Res. in delightful vil- 
lage square. 4 bed., bath., 3 rec., kit., etc. 
Suitable for use as tea rooms. Co.’s water, e.l. 
Auction, Queen’s Hotel, Folkestone, Oct. 16 
at 3 pm. Full particulars from the 

Auctioneers : 
GEO. MILNE & CO. 
107, Sandgate Road, Folkestone. Tel. 


LYMINGTON, HANTS 

A charming and most comfortable Freehold 
mews-type Residence situated in a quiet but 
convenient position just south of the High 
Street, close to yachting facilities and shops. 
3 bed. (built-in cupboards), bathroom, 2 rec., 
kit. with Aga. Brick garage. Delightful 
walled garden. First time ever in the market. 

Auction October 24. Agents: 

JACKMAN & MASTERS 

Lymington (Tel. 3292). 


3619. 


FOR SALE 
PROPERTY IN SOUTH BUCKS? 
Consult HETHERINGTON & SECRET, 
F.A..., Gerrards Cross (Tel. 3886-7-8), 
Beaconsfield (Tel. 249). A 
BEMBRIDGE, ISLE OF WIGHT. In 

delightful much sought after situation 


near the shore and harbour. Substantial 
Residence of great charm, in perfect order 
in every respect. 3 reception, spotless kit- 
chen quarters, master suite of 2 bedrooms, 
dressing room and bathroom, 4 other bed- 
rooms with bathroom. Central heating. 
High quality curtains and carpeting included. 
£8,500 Kreehold.—Details and photographs 
from FRANCIS PiTTIs & SON, Bembridge. 


ROADSTAIRS. For sale, freehold 

Period House of character with pro- 
tected balcony. Delightfully situated centre 
sea front, overlooking Viking Bay. 8 rooms, 
bathroom, oftices. Excellent repair. Price 
£4,750 including fitted carpets and other fit- 
tings. —V. P. CHILDS & SmiTH, Chartered 
Auctioneers, Broadstairs. 


BURTON  ON_TRENT. Attractive 4- 
bed. family House 23 mls. out in pretty 
village. Oak beams, mod. cons., garage, good 
garden.—Tutbury 3318. ra £ ; 

RELAND. BatTERSBY & CoO., Estate 

Agents (Est. 1815), F.A.1., Westmoreland 
Street, Dublin. Sporting properties and Resi- 
dential Farms available for sale or letting. 


RELAND. NORTH & COMPANY, 
Estate Agents, Established 1829. Special- 
ists in Sporting and Agricultural properties, 
residences and city investments. 110, Graf- 
ton St., Dublin, or 20, Piccadilly, London, 
W.1 (Tel.: Dublin 74721, or REGent 3759). 
yste OF MAN. Detached country Resi- 
dence comprising lounge, morning room, 
dining room, 5 bedrooms 3 with h. and ¢.), 
maid’s room (h. and ¢.), 1 bathroom, toilet 
separate, cloakroom with toilet, fully modern 
kitchen with Aga. Central heating through- 
out. Grounds comprise: 24 acres, with separ- 
ate 2-acre paddock, tennis court, Japanese 
garden and small pool, greenhouse, 3 garages, 
outhouses. Within 4 miles of Douglas and 
8 miles of the airport.—Inquiries to CALLIS- 
TER, 58, Athol Street, Douglas, Isle of Man. 
SLE OF MIAN. Ronaldsburn, Derby- 
haven. Detached Residence in 2 acres of 
grounds with stream running through, and 
ornamental garden. Facing the south-east; 
overlooking sea. Accommodation: Large 
lounge with 2 period fireplaces, panelled hall 
with cloakroom, oak strip floor; dining room 
panelled in light oak with inglenook; morning 
room, kitchen, etc. First floor: 4 main bed- 
rooms (3 with h. and ¢.), linen room, bath- 
room, lavatory (separate). Second floor: 2 
large bedrooms, store room. Central heating 
(oil-burning), ground and first floor. Built-in 
cottage on North Gables containing lounge, 
kitchen, bathroom, lavatory and 2 bedrooms. 
General: Hlectric throughout; main services; 
Walled garden and greenhouse; garage for 3 
cars with workshop over.—Inquiries to 
CALLISTER, 58, Athol St., Douglas, Isle of Man, 
EW FOREST (North). Perfect gem 
with superb views. 3 rec., 4 beds., 
3 baths. Domestic flat. Main elec. and water. 
Dimplex radiators throughout. Loveliest 
old-world garden and 44 acres. Absolutely 
unique.—SAWBRIDGE & SON, F.A.1., Lynd- 
hurst. Tel. Lyndhurst 381/2. 
EWMARKET. kxceptionally well-built 
compact small Residence, freehold, out- 
skirts of town, racecourse side, near station 
and sale paddocks, in 1}-acre ground part 
orchards easily-maintained well-stocked gar- 
den, all in perfect condition. Main elec. and 
water, mod. drainage. 3 rec. (1 small), 4 bed., 


bath., 2 w.c.s, good offices, etc. Cent. heat. 
Brick grg. 2 cars. £8,000 or good offer. Full 


details write Box 1088 (no agents). 
OSS-ON-WYE, in the beautiful Wye 
Valley. Large Detached Residence for 
sale, standing in own grounds. Ideally suited 
for a boys’ prep. school, for which there is an 
opening in the district. Price £4,000.— 
Apply: CoLEs, KNAPP & KENNEDY, Estate 
Agents, Palace Pound, Ross-on-Wye. 


OMERSET. 12 miles coz ist. A detached 

and nicely secluded small cottage- style 
period Residence of character. Extensiv 
views over wooded valley. 3 bed., dressing 
room, 2 bathrooms, 2 w.c.s, large study, 
living kitchen, Aga and Agamatic. Out- 
buildings. Garage. { acre. Main electricity. 
Auction October 30 at moderate reserve. if 
not sold privately.—Full illustrated particu- 
lars from TAYLOR & Co., Crewkerne, Somer- 


set. Tel. 546 (and at Axminster, Devon): 
Country property specialists. “f 
OUTHSEA (near sea front). ~ Superb 
Flatlet House with owner’s luxurious 


self-contained garden flat. Excellent returns. 
Freehold £13,000.—WALLROCK & WALL- 
ROCK, Guildhall Square, Portsmouth 70152. 


SUPERB RESIDENTIALSMALL ESTATE 
SOUTH CORNWALL 
NEAR CITY MARKET, YACHTING, 
HUNTING, etc., in lovely country, with 
distant views of Fal, in wooded, secluded 
position, approached by attractive drive 
from main road; 135 acres of good land in fine 
heart, supremely well farmed; buildings 
beyond reproach, including Bailiff’s Houses 
and 2 Cottages. Charming compact Resi- 
dence in perfect order, with most beautiful 
ornamental and _ excellently productive 
commercial gardens. Very strongly recom- 
mended. Ref. 2142. 
BEAUTIFUL FARMERY in sight of sea, 
near Market Town. Comfortable Farmhouse 
and garden, good buildings and land—23 
acres. Urgent sale. Ref. 2148. 
For further particulars of above and many 
other attractive properties, apply to SOLE 
AGENTS: 
STOCKTON & PLUMSTEAD, 
Mawnan, Falmouth. 


SURREY-SUSSEX BORDERS, walking 
distance station. Delightful Modern Det. 
Residence standing in own grounds. 5 bed., 
2 bath., 2 rec., breakfast room, kitchen. 
Garage. Central heating. All mains. Garden 
and woodland of 23 acres. Freehold £8,250. 
—PAYNE & Co., Tel. East Grinstead 636. 


SUTTON, SURREY 
In popular residential area 3 minutes station 
and shops. 

MODERN DETACHED RESIDENCE 
with charming cottage-style elevations, 
leaded light windows and oak doors 

throughout. 

4 BEDROOMS (2 fitted basins), 2 RECHP- 
TION ROOMS, STUDY, BATHROOM, 
CLOAKROOM, KITCHEN, LOGGIA. 
Entirely redecorated and ready immediate 
occupation. 

Well matured gardens. 
FREEHOLD £5,650 
Apply, particulars and photograph: 
THE SECRETARY, 18, Upper Brook St., W.1. 
Mayfair 5855. 


ESTATES, FARMS AND 
SMALLHOLDINGS 


P'!CTURESQUE CHAGFORD, one mile. 
A beautiful Modern House and Cottage 
(with lucrative hobby) in 21 acres of pasture, 
glen, woodland and tor, incld. about 200 yds. 
of South Teign river (trout and salmon.) 
No aerodromes, industries or trippers. 
Lomax, Denshams, Chagford, Devon. 


THE JUDGES LODGINGS, WELLS 


on most advantageous terms. 


Available LADYDAY, 1958. 


Attractive HOUSE of great character in 


own grounds. 

For full particulars apply: 
The Secretary to the Trustees: 
7 Market Place, 
WELLS. 

Somerset. 


Furnished 
PSOM DOWNS. Delightful contempo- 
rary home, beautifully furnished and 

decorated. Ultra modern equipment. Oil 

central heating. Exclusive private estate 
between town and Downs. 3 bed., lounge/ 
dining room, study, ete. From November for 

1 year at 20 gns. per week.—MORGAN, 

BAINES & BLACKFORD, Cheam (VIG 9702). 


ROUND-FLOOR s/c Flat, sunny lounge, 

dining room, 2 bedrooms, modern offices, 
frig., ete., parquet flooring. Beautifully 
furnished and newly decorated. Central 
heating. Lovely maintained garden opening 
to river and yacht clubs.—HARRIS, The 
Lawn, Burnham-on-Crouch, Essex. 


SOUTH DEVON COAST (Exfhouth 2 
miles, Budleigh Salterton 4% miles). 
Self-contained wing of country mansion, 
lounge (28 ft. by 20 ft.), 3 bedrooms, bath- 
room, kitchen, ete., Garage.-. Garden. 
Beautiful position S.W. aspect. Main services. 
5 years lease. £300 p.a.—WHITTON AND LAING, 
Land Agents, 20 Queen Street, Exeter. 


Unfurnished 


A CHARMING DETACHED House in 
West Dorset, occupying a magnificent 
rural position with unrivalled views to the sea. 
6 bedrooms, 2 bathrooms, 3 reception rooms 
and domestic offices. Double garage and 1% 
acres lovely garden. Available for 3 years 
at £150 p.a., plus rates.—RAWLENCE «& 
SQUAREY, Silver Street, Taunton. 


SHOOTINGS TO LET 


O LET in the Cockermouth area of 

Cumberland. Approx. 1,000 acres of 
pheasant shooting.—For particulars apply to 
the Agent: THE LECONFIELD ESTATE Co., 
The Castle, Cockermouth. 


STABLING TO LET 


STABLING for 3 with paddock accom. 
obtainable Glos.—Box 1085. 


DUMFRIESSHIRE. LONGWOOD, 

Langholm 1 mile, Carlisle 20 miles, Lon. 
don 6 hours by train. Attractive situation, 
exceptionally well appointed, convenient lay- 
out. 8 bedrooms, 7 bathrooms, 3 reception 
rooms, etc. Central heating, oil-fired hot 
water, main electricity. 3 modernised cot- 
tages optional, garage, stables. 223 acres 
parks, woodland, well stocked garden and 
hothouses, shrubs. 4 mile valuable fishing in 
Border Esk; good shooting district; near 
Dumfriesshire foxhounds. For sale or long 
lease unfurnished.—BUCCLEUCH ESTATES, 
Lrp., Irvine House, Canonbie. 


BUSINESSES & HOTELS 


OR SALE. Well-established Riding 

School on outskirts of large city in South- 
West for sale. 12 loose boxes, feedroom, 
tackroom, sheds, ash school, main water, 
electricity, regular clientele. Grazing nearby; 
house available if required.—Box 1093. 


BUILDING SITES & LAND 


Essex AND SUFFOLK.—Country 
perties and Farms.—C. M. STANR( 
AND Son, Colchester (Tel. 3165, 4 lines). 7 
GRIBBLE, BOOTH & SHEPHER 
specialise in the small Period Co 
House, Farms and Cottages of charae 
throughout the south-western counties, 

, Hendford, Yeovil (Tel. 434). ; 
AMPSHIRE and adjoining counties, 
Curtis & WATSON, Naluers i 


veyors, Land Agents and Valuers, 4 
Street, Alton (Tel. 2261-2), and the Hs! 
Offices, Hartley Wintney (Tel. 296-7). 
JRELAND. We specialise in all Count 
Properties, Stud Farms, ete.—HAMI 
AND HAMILTON (ESTATES), LTD., Auctionee 
Dublin. 
ERSEY, CHANNEL ISLANDS.—5. 
TAYLOR, LTD., 1, Bond Street, St. Heli 
Agents for superior residential properties, 
JERSEY, C.l. VARDON, HALL & 
House and Estate Agents, 4, Burr 
Street, St. Helier. Tel.: Central 4010 and 32 
for all types of property and investments. 
JERSEY. PF. Le GaLiais & Son, oldest B 
House Agents, Bath Street, St. Helier, 


CORNWALL. Downderry. Building Land 
for sale. Approximately 500 ft. road 
frontage. All mains services. 5 minutes’ walk 
from beach. Add. 7 acres watered grazing 
land adjoining available if required.—Bopy, 
Son & FLEURY, 22, Lockyer Street, Plymouth. 


OTSWOLDS. #: acre walled and hedged 

garden ideally situated for building of a 
good modern Cotswold house. It contains a 
very expensively-constructed swimming pool 
40 ft. by 20 ft. with adjoining changing house 
built in Cotswold stone and tiles. The site is 
partly surrounded by fine matured trees and 
is situated on a secondary road adjacent to 
an unspoilt Cotswold village. Electricity and 
main water on the site —Box 1087. 


WANTED 


RIVATE BUYER requires 
Period House with good views, 


genuine 
Queen 


Anne, William and Mary or early Georgian— ~ 


Sussex or Hampshire preferred _but-would 
consider South-West Wiltshire, Oxfordshire 
or Suffolk but not near an aerodrome. 6-8 


bedrooms, 3 reception rooins; all mains; 3 or 
more cottages; necessary acreage for 


protection but no farm. 
apply. —Box 1094. 


No agents need 


ANTED, 2 or 3-bedroomed House, Cot- 
tage or Saaalony standing in 1 acre 
high ground. Open view. Also 1 acre build- 
ing land high ground. Open view. 30 miles 
Croydon, Surrey or Kent.—Box 1082. 


WANTED TO RENT 


ISTRICT OFFICER and family require 

furnished accommodation in the coun- 
try; cottage, farmhouse or part of country 
house, or as p.g.’s for six months from April, 
1958, in the Amesbury/Andover/Stock- 
bridge area.—D. A. NICKOL, District Officer, 
Njombe, Tanganyika. 


REQUIRED TO RENT, modern Fur- 

nished House. 4 bedrooms, garage, cen- 
tral heating desired. Preferably near main 
line railway station within 40 miles south- 
east of Birmingham.—Reply Box 1081. 


WANTED FOR 
DEMOLITION 


HASLEMERE DEMOLITION COM- 
PANY, Foundry Cottage, Haslemere 

(Tel. 1460), Surrey, for clearance of obsolete 

properties. Large houses purchased. 


MORTGAGES 


MORTGAGES on all types ‘of pro property. 

First & SECOND MORTGAGE Co., LTD., 
11, Duke of York Street, S.W.1. Tel.: White- 
hall 9561. 


ORTGAGES. Shops, Offices, Blocks of 

Flats, Factories, Town & Country Houses. 
—TALLACK Storr & Co., Lrp. 37, Mitre 
Street, London, E.C.3. Estd. 1806. 


DIRECTORY 
ESTATE AGENTS 
AUCTIONEERS, SURVEYORS 
AND VALUERS 
AMERSHAM, GREAT MISSENDEN, 

CHESHAM. The lovely Chiltern coun- 


try.—PRETTY & ELLIS, Amersham (Tel. 27), 
Gt. Missenden (2363), and.Chesham (81206). 


BERKS, BUCKS, and surrounding Coun- 
ties. Town and ‘Country Properties of all 
types.—MARTIN & 


POLE (incorporating 
Watts & SON), 23, Market Place, Reading 
(Tel. 50266, 4 lines), and at Caversham, 
Wokingham and High Wycombe. 
EVON and 8S.W. COUNTIES. For selec- 
ted list of PROPERTIES.—Rrrpon, 
BOSWELL & Co,, F.A.1., Exeter (Tel. 59378). 


DEVON AND SOMERSET 
HUSSEYS (Est. 1777), 
Chartered Auctioneers & Estate 

17, Gandy St., Exeter (Tel. 


DEVON. ’ Brixham, Paignton, 
sea, moor and country 
Details from TUCKERS, 77, Torquay 

Paignton (Tel. 59024), 


Agents, 
74002). 


‘Torquay, 


Road, 


K!NGSTON, COOMBE HILL Af 

DISTRICT. Comprehensive register 
all available prover gladly forwarded 
request.—A, G. BONSOR, STEVENS & CO., } 
Eden Stack, Kingston- -on-Thames (1 
KINgston 0022). Sales, Surveys, Valuatio: 
SOMERSET, DORSET, DEVON, f 

details of Residential and Agricult 
properties consult R. B. TAYLOR & SO 
16, Princes Street, Yeovil (Tel. 2074-6), a 
at Sherborne, Bridgwater and Exeter. 3 

OUTH DEVON. For coast-line a 

country properties.—ERIC LLOYD, F.A 
80, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 7062). i 


URREY. Property in all parts of + 
county.—W. K. Moork & Co., Surveyo 
Carshalton (Tel.: Wallington 5577, 4 line 


USSEX and ADJOINING COUNTEH 
JARVIS & Co., of Haywards Heath, spec 
ists in high-class Residences and Estates, m: 
of which are solely in their hands (Tel. 70 
ORQUAY AND S. DEVON. For to 
and Country Properties. — Waycot 
5, Fleet Street, Torquay (Tel. 4333). 
TTUNBRIDGE WELLS. Between Lond 
and the coast. For houses, land, ete, 
BRACKETT & SONS (Est. 1828), 27- 29, Hi 
Street, Tunbridge Wells (Tel. 1153). 
WEST SUSSEX AND EAST HAM 
SHIRE.—WHITEHEAD & WHITEHDA 
South Street, Chichester (Tel. 2478, 3 i 
and four branches. 


ORTHING.—PETER STURGEON, ; 
_ Telville Road, Worthing (Tel. 208 


OVERSEAS 
Estate Agents 


Banos. (NASSAU). Invest in Nass 
Bahamas real estate. World’s fin 
winter climate. NO INCOME TAX. | 
Land Tax. Only 2% inheritance tax. Re 
dential and commercial properties.—Wr 
Nick DAMIANOS, DAMIANOS REALTY CO 
PANY, Box 732, Nassau, N.P., Bahamas. 


FURNITURE REMOVERS 
AND DEPOSITORIES 


ARMY & NAVY STORES, Westminst 

$.W.1, for reliable removals (home a 
overseas), 
tories, 
Chiswick 8446 (or Victoria 1234). 

ON’T MAKE A MOVE without seei 

Hamptons first. Furniture and effe 
expertly packed, removed and _ promp’ 
delivered in complete security. Shipments 
over the world. Safest, most comprehens! 
storage facilities in the U.K.—Telephe 
Hamptons—estimates free, reasonable terr 
HAMPTONS ODEpoOsITORY. Ingate Pla 
London, §.W.8. Tel.: MACaulay 3434. | 


ARRODS, LTO., Barnes, $.W.13. 1] 

movyals, home and abroad, furnitt 
storage. World-famous for eflicient servi 
reliable packing and careful storage. (T\ 
RIVerside 6615.) 
HARVEY NICHOLS of Bournemot 

offer one of the most comprehens' 
removals and storage services in the sot 
coast. Their large and experienced staff pa 
quickly and with meticulous care. Th 
warehouse affords first-class storage for 
long as you wish. And their service incluc 
packing and shipping overseas. Estimat 
without obligation, from Commercial Ros 
Bournemouth (Tel. 1055). 


OSEPH MAY, LTD., the firm with t 
splendid reputation, cut removal co 
with their Return Loads. Estimates free 
Whitfield Street, W.1 (Tel.: MUSeum 241 


ICKFORDS. Removers and_ Store 

Part lots or single articles. Weekly « 
livery everywhere. Overseas removal. Co 
plete service. Branches in all large tow 
Head Office: 102, Blackstock Road, Lond 
N.4. CAN. 4444. 


WEST COUNTRY removal specialis 
export packers and shippers, Hi 
recommendations, estimates free. 


warehousing, furniture depé 


BLATCHFORDS PACKERS & REMOVERS, LT 
56261-2. 


Exeter. Tel. 


CLASSIFIED ANNOUNCEMENTS 
CONTINUED ON OTHER PAGES 
Pages 754, 755 All other classified 
advertisements. 
RATES AND ADDRESS FOR 
ADVERTISEMENTS ON PAGE 754 
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Pearl Freeman 


MISS BRIDGET LEY 


Miss Bridget Ley is the eldest daughter of Sir Gerald Ley, Bt., of Lazonby Hall, Cumberland, and Lady Ley, 
of 41, Shrewsbury House, Cheyne-walk, S.W.3 
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EXPLORING THE COMMONS 


XPECTATIONS that the Royal Commis- 
E sion on Common Land would complete its 
task and present its report during the 
current year can no longer be entertained. 
Special interest therefore attaches to a survey 
of the evidence, written and oral, submitted to 
the Commission, nearly all of which has now 
been published. This painstaking review, under- 
taken by the Commons, Open Spaces and Foot- 
paths Preservation Society, is published in its 
October Journal, and must provoke much 
speculation among interested parties about the 
probable recommendations of the Commission 
and the steps that will be taken to implement 
them. 

It will be recalled that the Commission’s 
terms of reference require recommendations on 
what changes, if any, are desirable in the law 
relating to common land, in order to promote 
the benefit of those holding manorial and 
common rights, the enjoyment of the public, or, 
where at present little use is made of such land, 
its use for some other desirable purpose. The 
evidence submitted is largely in favour of more 
productive use of the land, and no wish is 
expressed to exclude the public from any con- 
siderable part of it. . 

There is thus, in the evidence, a substantial 
measure of agreement, but of course differences 
exist about the methods of achieving the end in 
view. Schemes of management, representative 
of the interests chiefly concerned, are one 
favoured method. Some such schemes are 
already in operation under existing law, but 
how far these patterns can be accepted as models 
in a national policy remains to be seen. 

One thing is certain: no improvements can 
be effected until much more is known, and 
known precisely, about the rights existing over 
common land. The need here was illustrated 
concisely when spokesmen for the Church Com- 
missioners suggested the compilation of ‘‘another 
Domesday Book’ on an acreage basis to estab- 
lish the extent and nature of common rights. 
There are valid objections to carrying out such 
a survey on a national basis, on the lines of the 
survey of public rights of way now in progress, 
though, in the end, that might prove to be the 
only acceptable course. On the other hand, 
there is much to be said for linking the survey 
with those schemes of management which may 
be a major recommendation of the Commission. 

When the Commission was appointed, a 
request was made to County Councils to compile 
information about their common lands. With 
commendable promptitude the Hampshire 
County Council set to work and, between May 
and December last year, the survey of their 
common lands was completed. The Council 
decided to entrust the task to a ‘‘committee of 


one.’’ They commissioned Dr. L. Ellis Tavener, 
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Senior Lecturer in Geography at Southampton, 
to do the work, and the results have been 
published recently in book form, illustrated by 
attractive photographs and excellent maps 
(The Common Lands of Hampshire, by L. Ellis 
Tavener: published by the Hampshire County 
Council, Winchester, 22s. 6d.).. Without sub- 
ordinating the official purposes for which the 
survey was required, Dr. Tavener has been 


sensitive to the romantic, historical aspects of ~ 


his subject. 

The necessity of the survey is emphasised 
by the disclosure that although, at the outset, 
it was estimated that the county had about 90 
commons with an approximate area of 12,000 
acres, investigation revealed the existence of 
at least 133 commons totalling more than 
17,000 acres. Dr. Tavener’s survey is not 
intended to be a chapter of the ‘““new Domesday 
Book,’’ but the quality of it is evidence that 
when the major survey must be undertaken, the 
ability of the County Councils to do the work 
should admit of no serious doubt. 


WAYSIDE BEAUTY 


OW can the eye be held at all 
By a painted door in an old stone wall? 

Yet, lit bv the sun’s last level vays, 
Thew beauty stopped me, to stand and gaze. 
Who would have dveamed that a wall could wear 
The glowing colours that mingled there, 
As though each autumn theiy age had known 
Mellowed anew the rough, vich stone. , 
Time had tempered the door’s bold blue 


With the green of a wave that the sun shines 


through, 
Making the picture; but that was all— 
A sun-bleached door 1n an old stone wall. 
W. K. HOLMEs. 


TRADITIONAL CRAFTS 


E have welcomed more than once the 

Rural Industries Bureau’s inclusion, in its 
policy of training local craftsmen and estab- 
lishing country workshops for traditional trades, 
of the restoration of furniture from historic 
houses in collaboration with the Minister of 
Works. This highly skilled trade is in danger 
of dying out. But a number of notable 
objects have been restored in the Bureau’s work- 
shops, including a wonderful 16th-century 
marquetry altar table, now on exhibition at the 
Victoria and Albert Museum prior to its return 
to Norton Conyers, Yorkshire. Wrought-iron- 
work is another craft for which the demand 
exceeds the supply, not least from architects 
and contractors. More country smiths are being 
equipped to undertake such work through the 
training courses provided by the Bureau either 
locally or at headquarters (Camps-road, Wimble- 
don, S.W.). Thatching, for which it has long 
been actively concerned, is becoming more 
difficult than ever now owing to combine 
harvesters’ making long straw so hard to come 
by. Country Industries, the Bureau’s report for 
the past year, explains how, besides Norfolk 
reed, “combed wheat reed’’ can be used in a 
different type of thatch; but it has to be pro- 
duced by a special reed combing mechanism 
attached to the threshing machine. In stating 
that the future of thatching seems to depend on 
this installation, the report adds that it can 
bring a good profit to farmers. 


CROFT CASTLE RELIEVED 


SUCCESSFUL combined operation has 

secured from disintegration the castle and 
wooded hills of Croft, in the Welsh Marches, 
commanding the head of the Vale of Wigmore 
between Leominster, Ludlow and Presteign. 
Held, with one notable interruption, by the 
Croft family since the Norman Conquest, the 
castellated manor house, rather than castle 
(though it has four stout towers round its court- 
yard), succeeded a pre-Roman earthwork called 
Croft Ambrey in defence of the picturesque 
environs, 1,370 acres of which now go with it to 
the National Trust.. .“‘The very ancient family 
of Croft knights,’’ whom Camden found there, 
ceded the castle in the middle of the 18th cen- 
tury to the upstart but arresting race of Johnes. 
The future squire of Hafod, and his kinsman 
Richard Payne Knight, builder of Downton 


Castle near by, were undoubtedly influenced t 
the delightful Gothickising with which t 
medieval Croft was then brought up to date 
and which adds much to its charm to-day, 
Since 1923, when the trustees of Sir James Croft, 
the 11th baronet, were able to buy back the 
Castle, successive members of the family have 
co-operated to maintain their historic inheri- 
tance, and last year they appealed for help i 
raising £42,000, the amount required as an 
endowment fund before acceptance by the 
National Trust. It was for precisely such pur 
poses that the National Land Fund was estab 
lished. So it is good news that the Minister of 
Works has now found the balance from th 
source and, on the recommendation of thi 
Historic Buildings Council, made a grant for 
repairs to the buildings. But it is to the Crof 
clan, some of whom may continue to occupy 
parts of Croft, that the public is most indebtec 
for this happy ending. j 


APPLES AND PEARS 


PEAKING on the future of British fruit 
growing at a meeting of the Farmers’ Club 

on October 2, Mr. Giles E. Tuker suggested that 
our consumption of apples and pears is falling. 
The figures are based on sales, and the decline 
is almost certainly offset by the uncountable 
numbers of fruit trees in private gardens, whic 
must, in a good year, produce a huge quantity 
of fruit. This drop in fruit purchases must be 
set against increased production at home and a 
great development in fruit-growing in Europe, 
especially Italy, where a pre-war annual crop of 
under: 300,000 tons has now risen to 1,500,000 
tons. However, European prices have lately 
risen-above ours, and the Ministry of Agriculture 
has in the last few weeks destroyed or turned 
back Italian fruit consignments infected with 
San José scale and oriental fruit moth (which 
are not normally found here) so that Italian 
growers in particular are thinking twice before 
sending us fruit. But these conditions may not 
last, and it seems likely that our growers may 
have ample cause to worry in the present 
buyers’ market. The crux of the matter seems 
to be to keep away cheap, low-quality fruit 
especially apples, which the present sterling 
quota encourages. It seems likely, as Mr. Tuker 
suggested, that the poor flavour of cheap fruit, 
“the pretty red apple that tastes of nothing,” 
is helping to reduce the apple-eating habit. On 
the one hand, some Government action may 
improve matters—if the Common Market plan 
does not force us into a cleft stick here—but the 
most important remedy is that our fruit farmers 
should continue to produce good apples and to 
persuade the public that a good apple is worth 
a good price and that beauty is often onl 
skin-deep. 


KEW’S FLAGSTAFF 


HE sad news that the top 50 feet of Kew’s 

flagstaff is rotten or at least unsound wil 
not surprise everyone. This great staff, 214 fee 
and the tallest in Britain, has its thirty-eighth 
“pirthday’’ on October 18, for it was erected o 
that date in 1919. Douglas fir, though a timbe 
of many admirable qualities, has not a great 
reputation for withstanding outdoor exposure 
or high winds. The world’s tallest flagstaff o 
any time was another Douglas “‘stick’’: erected 
in San Francisco in 1915, it stood 299 ft. 7, ins. 
(A pity about the missing five inches: presum- 
ably someone made a slip in measuring and 
marking for the sawyers.) Douglas fir, intro- 
duced into this island in 1827, can boast the 
two tallest trees in Britain, both just over 
180 feet—one near Welshpool and the other, 
rather surprisingly, in Ross. But the species is 
seldom mentioned when the tallest tree in the 
world is being discussed. The primacy at present 
belongs to a 364-ft. redwood, still standing in 
California, but there is a plausible or probable 
(if not fully certificated) record of a 417-ft. 
Douglas fir’s having been felled a few miles 
north of Vancouver City in 1895. Great heights 
in Douglas are the more interesting because the 
species notoriously “doesn’t like wind,” and 
wind is the great enemy of abnormal stature in 
almost any species, even those classified as 
wind-resistant. 
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By IAN NIALL 


[’ is a long time since I shot grouse, and when 


I did it was only because a friend of my 
grandfather had a large expanse of moor 
that he could not shoot over. On odd occasions, 
»f course, I stalked the ones that came down into 
he stooked fields, but these were black grouse 
jnd my target was generally the lyre-tailed cock, 
which, because it was almost invariably a 
|\yeteran, was never very welcome in the kitchen. 
We have a grouse in the larder at this moment, 
out I didn’t shoot it, didn’t buy it and didn’t 
jmave it given tome. I came by it, you might 
jay, because I have a sort of gypsy eye for things 
like that. 

Last year, when we were going up to 
jone of the lakes we visit at least three or four 
times in every season, in spite of the fact that 
[ fish only the fly and this place is a minnow 
fisher’s paradise, I noticed on the heather the 
remains of a grouse that had been struck down 
Dy a peregrine. I gathered the feathers for fly- 
tying. The other day I was coming down from 
the lake in the mist when I noticed what might 
have been a peregrine or a kestrel as it 
turned out of my field of vision. Shortly after- 
wards, on the very same spot where I found the 
remains of a grouse last year, I came across a 
newly killed bird. It hadn’t been ripped in the 
breast, but its crop had burst. I picked it up and 
popped it into my pocket, wondering whether I 
had any real right to it. I imagine it belonged to 
the owner of the land on which I found it. But 
what was I to do? Was I to trudge over the 
hills in search of him, or should { leave it where 
it lay to be devoured by some fox or other pre- 
dator? In the circumstances I felt justified in 
taking it home and making good use of it. 


* 

HE shepherd who came lumbering out of 

the mist produced in me the invariable pang 
of conscience. He looked rather like a keeper in 
his brand new green oilskin and with his cap set 
squarely on his head. One of his dogs was an 
unsheepdog-like creature that sniffed and almost 
pointed while I tried to be off-hand and pretend 
that I liked dallying in the mist to talk about 
fishing the minnow. I got away before the dog 
got into my pocket, but only just. 

So we are to have grouse for dinner. We 
usually have game only when we are presented 
with it, and not many people have more 
game than they want in these days of deep- 
freezes and business syndicates out to make the 
game pay. I hope it turns out right. Some- 
where in the past I heard that anything killed by 
stoats, weasels and so on has a special flavour 
due to glandular reaction. I caught only one 
trout that day, a fish of about half a pound. 
fe seemed to me that the peregrine planned the 
whole thing as a consolation prize. I got home 
iad when asked how I had got on I replied, 
“One fish and a grouse.”’ No one raised an eye- 
brow. I have had a grouse of a different sort 
right since the peeing o May. 


AYS pass more Eeiely every year it seems, 
and this may have something to do with a 
feeling I have that the bracken turned brown 
much quicker this year than it did last. The 
swallows gathered on the telegraph wires with 
unseemly haste, it seemed, and the heather was 
hardly the right shade of purple before it had 
gone rusty. Before one makes such comments 
one should have kept a nature diary for at least 
ten years, a thing I haven’t done. I once began 
one, recording the appearance of a bumble bee 
in late November, a rabbit in young about the 
same time, and the fact that I had shot 80 
pigeons in an unspecified number of days. 
Thereafter the weather must have gone against 
me, or I became too busy doing things to think 
of writing them down. 
I suppose I am being rash in saying that 
this is a quick sort of autumn, but September 
was wetter than usual and the bracken did turn 
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uncommonly quickly, which, if one could only 
deduce one fact from another, might mean a 
hard winter. I hear about hard winters every 
autumn when the berries are noticed, and have 
given up paying attention to such theories. At 
the end of August, when combines seemed to be 
the only hope for harvest hereabouts, the old 
farmers were spreading hope in the village by 
talking about all the signs there were to indicate 
a fair September. In fact, it would Le the best 
September for half a lifetime. A lot of people 
believed them. A lot of people wanted to. I 
suspect that the prophets were not encountered 
later because they were too busy using driers 
and dealing with heating ricks. 

Incidentally, while on the subject of upland 
vegetation, is white ling a rare thing? I had 
never seen it before until a friend, with whom 
I was fishing, came along the side of the lake 
with a sprig of the plant in his hand. He said 
it was rare, more rare than white heather, which 
I used to look for when a boy and once got a 
good root of to set in the garden. White ling 
may, of course, be a freak. A botanist would 
know. Some of the white heather sold in the 
north when I was a boy was purple heather 
bleached. The bleaching agent had very little 
effect on the green part of the plant, but took 
the colour out of the blossom. 

* * 
* 

HE final wave of wasps is about our doors, 

and quite a few people round about com- 
plain that they have been stung by the pests. 
Two people I know have been quite seriously 
affected by stings, and the explanation probably 
lies in the scavenging habits of the wasps when 
most other sources of food have disappeared. 
I got stung myself the 4 morning, but wasps 


MOTOR SHOW NUMBER 


EXT week’s issue of Country LIFE will 
contain a special supplement devoted to the 
Motor Show at Earls Court and Motoring. 


have little effect on me now and my foot didn’t 
swell. I happened to step on one when I had 
my bedroom slippers off. Rain helps these 
invasions, for wasps are washed out of banks and 
other breeding-places. In a very dry summer, 
I have noticed, we are hardly troubled at all. 
The wasps die a natural death, or decline as, 
breeding tails off. The same applies to other 
pests, and in addition to wasps we are in the 
thick of a crane-fly visitation. Daddy-long-legs 
are everywhere, skipping along the ceilings and 
dancing stupidly against the windows, while the 
common gnat is doing its best to equal them in 
numbers. 

Where do they all come from? Decay 
and damp produce a great acceleration in the 
reproduction of these creatures. It requires 
only the slightest change in temperature to set 
the whole thing off, and while the flies come in 
through the windows the beetles and woodlice 
crawl in at the doors. We have hardly seen the 
ants off before the creepers and crawlers arrive. 
A month ago it was moths. It will be Christmas 
before we have the place to ourselves unless a 
really cold spell puts an end to it. In the mean- 
time, although the swallows are about ready to 
go, the bats that live in the locality are still 
flitting about when the evening is without a 
touch of frost. 

* * 

TLAGUES of one sort or another bother people 

in different parts of the world. Perhaps we 
are lucky to have nothing worse than a few flies 
and beetles, for a Canadian correspondent of 
mine writes: ““We have had a plague of 
frogs. They were in every place imaginable: 
on the highways, and recently round the 
gardens and buildings, and one steps on them 
on the sidewalks. Some lads put half a dozen 
of them in the outside mailing box. When 
I opened the inside door to clear mail the 
darned things hopped aJl over the floor. In the 
inter-lake country 40 miles east of here farmers 
are picking up a nice bit of money shipping the 
large frogs to a Winnipeg fishery firm which has 
a market for them in the U.S.A. 
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TO A NEW KIKUYU VILLAGE, SHOWING THE CLAY HUTS 
ABOUT 15 ft. IN DIAMETER 


UR first visit to Kenya had been in the 
autumn of 1950; we were back again im 
the spring of 1957. Landing at Mombasa 

we were at once struck by the recent great 
developments: the vast naval base springing up 
in the magnificent natural harbour, the big new 
buildings and the attractive residential quarter. 
The fact that this coastal strip is not owned by 
Kenya but is on lease from the Sultan of Zanzi 

bar does not seem to deter those financing the 
developments. The countryside had changed 

less: malaria and the hot relaxing climate foste 

an unwillingness to work, but fortunately the 
coconut palms and the cashew trees, almost 
coastal monopolies, require little attention and 
provide enough money for the wants of the 
villagers. 

From the coast to Nairobi is about 300 
miles. After passing the first few miles of hot 
low-lying country, one enters the hills; road and 
rail climb pretty steadily fo some 5,000 f 
There is little cultivation owing to the uncertain 
rainfall and most of the land is in forest of vary- 
ing degrees of density; some is almost open 
grassland and we saw much game—buck, 
wildebeest, gazelles, ostriches, giraffes, monkeys, 
baboons and zebras. On the roadside we saw 
elephant spoor, but the animals themselves are 
elusive, as are the rhinoceros. 

Nearer Nairobi in the Machakos district the 
farming conditions are a little better. The rain- 
fall averages about 20 inches but has varied from 
11 inches upwards; the farms have to be large. 
We visited one of the best: Sir Frank Wilson’s 
farm of 23,000 acres. It carries 2,500 head of 
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——A EUROPEAN FARM CLAIMED FROM THE WASTE. “Years of labour often mixed 
with hardship were needed” 


rade Ayrshire cattle of which 1,000 are in milk; 
ist year 530,000 gallons were sold. The staff 
onsists of 12 Europeans and 400 Africans, for 
thom rations have to be grown; on the farms 
nree or four Africans are generally regarded as 
quivalent to one British worker. Water supply 
; the main difficulty, as in most parts of Kenya, 
ut there are others, among them occasional 
epredations by wild game; lions and leopards 
till take cattle by night. 

Nairobi itself has developed greatly since 
950. Tall impressive buildings have gone up, 
n industrial area is being rapidly developed to 
bsorb African labour not wanted in the 
illages, the Indian business community has 
ecome amazingly prosperous and comfortable 
ouses with attractive gardens have been put 
p in the British sector. Nairobi to-day is a city 
f flowers and of motor-cars. 

Our centre was the East African Agricul- 
ural and Forestry Research Organisation at 
fuguga, 17 miles farther north, on the edge of 
he Kikuyu Reserve, into which I was several 
imes taken by the agricultural officers; Euro- 
ans may not enter unless thus escorted. The 
sikuyu are among the best African cultivators: 
heir crops are maize, beans, potatoes, bananas 
nd yams for subsistence, with coffee, vege- 
ables, wattle, pyrethrum and pineapples for 
ale. Their methods and systems are primitive, 
heir holdings are—or were—fragmented and 
cattered, involving great waste of time and 
vbour, and their traditional.practice is very 
onducive to soil erosion. They have some of 
he best land in Kenya, they are very prolific 
nd the British health services have materially 
»wered the old high death rate; the population 
s rapidly increasing. 

British experts had worked out better 
nethods of agriculture, based on consolidation 
f the holdings, properly planned cropping and 
oil conservation, but the Kikuyu could not be 
ersuaded to adopt them. Then came the Mau 
fau emergency when the Government had to 
ssume certain compulsory powers. The people 
vere transferred into villages, and in the absence 
f Mau Mau opposition they soon recognised the 
eed of land reform and were persuaded to 
indertake the tremendous task of consolidating 
heir scattered holdings under supervision of the 
sritish agricultural officers. Extensive soil con- 
ervation measures were also carried out and 
ystems of planned farming were initiated, 
ased on the Swynnerton Plan of 1954. This 
eeks to produce on the holding food sufficient 
or the family, hired labour and livestock, and a 
ash income of not less than £100 a year. After 


consolidation an anti-erosion cropping scheme 
is drawn up: the rotation generally includes the 
customary crops and a grass ley. The results 
have been so successful and so popular, especi- 
ally with the women, that the Government finds 
considerable difficulty in keeping pace with the 
demand for the new planned farming (Figs. 
1 and 2). 

Under the old system the women did most 
of the work on the land 
and the men sought 
employment on Euro- 
pean farms, in the towns 
or as houseboys. There 
are practically no wo- 
men domestic servants 
in Kenya, apart from 
ayahs. But the new 
system requires more 
labour and a class of 
landless farm-labourers 
may develop, as well as 
a class of landed pro- 
prietors; for the new 
system gives the present 
holders a title to their 
land and they can sell 
it, but only to a fellow 
tribesman. 

The homes are the 
traditional round huts 
about 6 ft. high at the 
eaves, made of clay 
(often subsoil) plastered 
on to a wooden frame- 
work and surmounted 
by a conical roof of 
thatch or metal. There 
are a door and a window, 
the state of which shows 
the cultural level of 
the occupier; normally 
it is blocked. The floor 
is of earth much hard- 
ened by use; in the 
centre is the fire for 
cooking and for warmth 
at night. In the older 
huts there is no vent for 
the smoke, which leaks 
out if it can. I never 
spent a night in a hut 
but, as the diameter is 
usually only about 15 ft. 
and the night popula- 
tion includes the whole 
family and the goats 
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(which would otherwise be taken by leopards), 
the atmosphere must be pretty stuffy. Tuber- 
culosis and pneumonia are very common. Water 
is mainly carried in empty petrol tins on women’s 
heads, sometimes on a long uphill journey. The 
petrol tin is one of our great gifts to Africa: the 
top is cut off and it becomes the universal con- 
tainer, and when it is worn out it is beaten flat 
and the sheet is used for roofing. The new 
villages have sanitary arrangements but they. 
are very simple ; a row of privies at the edge 
of the village, each furnished with a pit. The 
men, however, are unwilling to clear them. 

The diet is mainly maize meal made into a 
thick porridge, potatoes, bananas, yams, beans 
and sundry green leaves. In some of the more 
prosperous villages we saw a baker’s cart deliver- 
ing bread, but this is rare. Tea of rather coarse 
quality is coming into use, and near a market 
American soft drinks have fairly captivated the 
Kenya Africans. Native beer made from millet 
is popular, bottled beer less so, though it is pre- 
ferred by the finance authorities as it is taxed, 
but “you can get drunk much more cheaply on 
native beer,’’ one of the men explained, “than 
on bottled beer.” 

Men working for an employer must be given 
the statutory rations, usually including 10 lb. of 
maize meal and 14 1b. of meat or some equiva- 
lent per week. The women, however, get 
nothing like this quantity of meat, yet they are 
prodigious workers. I have watched them go 
past in the morning in search of firewood in the 
forest with a bag and one baby, almost certainly 
bearing another, and returning at night carrying 
a load of firewood which might weigh anything 
up to 40 or 50 1b. The day’s walk may be as 
much as 10 miles. How they get their energy 
I could not discover, and I could not hear of 
any recent dietetic survey in the villages. But 
on Sundays the younger ones can turn out 
smartly dressed in courageously coloured calico 
frocks; some of the more advanced ride men’s 
bicycles. The men do not share the burdens but 
walk unencumbered (Fig. 4). 

There are many other tribes, each with its 
own language and customs. Some, like the 
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5.-CLEARING VIRGIN BUSH FOR EUROPEAN TEA CULTURE 


Kipsigis, are loyal and cheerful and bear no 
malice when they have to be ticked off; others, 
like the Luo, are apt to be sullen. Each tribe 
presents its own problems and none is likely to 
accept the hegemony of any other. The Kikuyu 
are disliked by the other tribes and in the 1957 
African elections not a single one was successful. 
To speak of the Africans as one family willing 
to accept dominance of any one tribe is a gross 
error. Many are pagans and if they can afford 
it the men have more than one wife, but she has 
to be bought, usually with livestock, and prices 
are said to be rising. The women have appar- 
ently always approved of this procedure. Karen 
Blitzen in her fascinating book, Out of Africa, 
records a conversation with Kikuyu girls who 
asked her if it was true that some tribes in 
Europe were so backward that they gave their 
daughters away in marriage, and some so bar- 
barous that they paid men to take them away. 

Men and women alike like travelling in 
buses or wagons along the main roads, and men 
especially are fond of riding bicycles. In places 
there are markets: little clusters of very ram- 
shackle shops usually kept by Indians, the retail 
traders of East Africa; they are keen, but un- 
scrupulous and not always noted for honesty. 
The Sikhs are the craftsmen. 

The Africans are asking for more education 
—not as a rule for its own sake, but in the hope 
of getting a better job—also for more bicycles, 
motor-buses and wrist-watches. The women 
want coloured calicoes, sewing-machines, trin- 
kets and a multiplicity of other manufactured 
goods. The large and growing Indian population 
makes its demands and the white population 
seeks to maintain its standards. 

Where is the money to come from? From 
the soil, for there are no precious minerals and 
the only farmers producing a sizeable export 
surplus are the white farmers, predominantly 
British. It is entirely wrong to say, as is some- 
times done by political agitators, that they took 
land from the natives. They went into the block 
of country 5,000 to 10,000 ft. in elevation, 
mostly uninhabited but suitable for Europeans 
because the altitude ensures cool nights all the 
year round and many cool days, and into the 
forest and the waterless wastes. They cleared 
these, reduced the wild game and the noxious 
insects that had carried death and disease to men 
and animals, sunk deep wells to tap underground 
water, some of them 700 or 800 ft. deep, and 

‘converted the second-rate soil into productive 
farm land (Fig. 3). Years of labour often 
mingled with hardship were needed and often 
.a man’s whole savings have been ploughed back 
-into his farm. Further, the white farmers accept 


the strict controls necessary to avoid erosion 
and the spread of plant and animal diseases, 
any relaxing of which on the part of an individual 
could do great harm. In the end the wealth of 
Kenya comes largely from them. : 

Tropicalagriculture, however, differs greatly 
from that of temperate regions, and much still 
remains to be learned about it. Active groups of 
British agricultural scientists combined with the 
practical genius of a number of good British 
farmers have already done a great deal. I saw 
considerable improvements since 1950. Large 
farms, which not long ago were only ranches, are 
being subdivided for the more intensive produc- 
tion now possible. Forests now reclaimable by 
large modern implements are being cleared for 
extension of plantation crops, tea and coffee 
(Fig.5). 

But all this requires much capital. A new 
farm of 1,000 acres cut out of a larger one may 
require some £7,000 or more to stock and fence, 
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and a great deal of very hard work for a numb 
of years on the part of the farmer and his wil 
Tea and coffee plantations are far more cost 
An economic size for a tea estate is 500 acre 
the cost of establishing it with the necessai 
factories is some £250,000 (Fig. 6). The manag 
ment requires steady and persistent effoi 
knowledge and a high degree of probity whi 
only British residents can supply. The farn 
vary: they range from old established wel 
developed estates, the homes having some of t] 
graciousness of life of the old country homes | 
England—one of them which we revisite 
Major Sharpe’s, with its beautiful garden, 
already known to readers of COUNTRY LIFE- 
to pioneer establishments where young peop 
are living in present discomfort but striving at 
hoping to conquer the waste. 

The co-operation of the Africans is essenti 
and on every farm we visited we heard go¢ 
accounts of their willingness so long as they we 
left alone. Patience is needed, for they have 1 
tradition of steady. work. They are not far 1 
moved from very primitive conditions. Whé 
J. W. Gregory travelled among them in 18 
they had only the Iron Age culture. Unlike t1 
peoples of Asia and Europe their evolution hi 
stopped there: they had no numerals, 1 
alphabet, no time scale, no wheels and therefo 
no means of transport except on human head 
no art of living in cities, no roads, no cloth 
except skins or leaves, and many did not we 
those. d 

The reasons for this complete stop in d 
velopment deserve dispassionate and thorous 
study because it seems to imply some difference 
in the mental and moral make-up of the Africz 
from the Asian and the European which, if tht 
really exist;.should be taken into account 
organising the educational and political develo 
ment of the country; at present it seems to | 
assumed that the British systems are necessari 
the best. Now in their midst is planted the 20t 
century civilisation. Some transition has be¢ 
effected, but the bestialities of Mau Mau and tI 
unspeakable obscenities of the initiation cer 
monies show that the gap is still wide. TI 
greatest kindness to the Africans is to leave the 
in peace and let education and the example 
Western civilisation raise them to a higher levs 
while retaining the best of their native chara 
teristics. 

All this refers to the highland regions, o1 
quarter of Kenya.. The rest is semi-arid, wi 
sparse vegetation, producing but little and st 
waiting to be conquered. 

Tilustvations: Department of Informatio 
Nairobi, Kenya. 


6.—PICKING TEA ON A EUROPEAN PLANTATION. A 500-acre estate may cost as mus 
as £250,000 
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CAUTION IN THE TIMBER TRADE 


Written and Illustrated by J. D. U. WARD 


T a recent forest meeting our host showed 
ay us a short avenue of Cryptomeria japonica 
grown from seed from the famous avenue 
t Nikko in Japan. Already he was growing 
irther trees (grand-children of Nikko, so to 
peak) from the seed of this English avenue, 
nd he mentioned that, as the time came for 
‘brushing up” (pruning the lower branches), 
he foliage sold well. 
One or two odd points transpired from 
uestions: was the timber of Cryptomeria (some- 
imes called Japanese cedar) any good? There 
ras some vagueness. The truth is that the 
imber of Japanese-grown Cyryptomeria is 
xcellent, and what is believed to be the oldest 
imber building in the world (its 1,200th 


VELLINGTONIA AT KILLERTON, IN DEVON, GROWN FROM SEED FROM THE FIRST PARCEL TO BE LANDED IN BRITAIN, 


in what could be called proper commercial 
parcels, and there is almost no demand for 
them.” 

Though at least one well-known collection 
of trees bred from parents famous for historical 
or other associations exists, and there must be 
innumerable scattered individual examples of 
trees bred from King Charles’s Oak, the Newland 
Oak, Keats’s Mulberry, the Chepstow Walnut, 
the Tortworth Chestnut and the like, the general 
idea never seems to have been as widely 
developed as it might have been in this senti- 
mental country. Here and there a tree enthu- 
siast may recall having seen a Douglas fir 
reputed to have been planted in 1827 or 1828 as 
seed from the first packet landed in Britain, or it 


Zealand.” (P. vadiata is a Californian species, and 
hundreds of specimens cone well in. England.) 
The seed of Sequoia sempervivens (another 
Californian tree) is sometimes bought from 
Italy; and the most usual source for large 
quantities of Quercus borealis (an American red 
oak) seems to be Holland. 

In good conditions, including the right sort 
of competition, oak is not quite such a slow 
grower as some people think. Twenty-five feet 
in 13 years from seed is not unknown. Beech 


may, in the right conditions, be slightly faster. 
Ash is faster still. In fact, it is a good rough rule 
that if you cannot grow ash really fast, and keep 
it going fast, it is better not to grow it at all. 
Speedy growth normally means high quality in a 


N 1853. The author thinks that, owing to the greater attention paid to such fine trees, people will in the future pay more heed than at present 
o the provenance of the tree-seeds they plant. (Right) A PLANTATION OF QUERCUS BOREALIS (AMERICAN RED OAK) GROWN 


nniversary was celebrated four years ago, and 
-is now used as a museum at Nara, the oid 
pital of Japan, where it stands on staddles) 
}mainly of Cryptomeria japonica. Unhappily, 
1e English timber trade seems to be exces- 
vely cautious and unenterprising about any 
mber which it does not know and probably 
nly a very low price would be offered for 
nglish-grown Cryptomeria. 

At the same meeting somebody mentioned 
vat the price paid for redwood (Sequoia 
mpervivens) was barely a third of that paid for 
rch. Yet redwood is recognised in the United 
tates as being among the higher-class, stronger 
ad more durable softwoods. Presumably the 
ome merchants would explain themselves 
ith some such statement as ‘“‘We don’t know 
1ese odd timbers; they are hardly ever offered 


FROM GERMAN SEED 


may be a wellingtonia (as at Killerton in Devon) 
or a fabulous cedar of Lebanon, but for the 
generality of people a seed and a tree are so far 
apart in appearance and in time-scale that they 
are not recognised as one continuous thing at 
different ages. 

The subject, of course, has a practical 
aspect when the seed comes from some out- 
standingly fine tree, and the Forestry Com- 
mission’s work on genetics, and especially the 
establishment of seed orchards, will doubtless 
lead to more notice being taken of exceptionally 
fine trees, and to more provenance-consciousness 
on the principle of ‘“‘I’d like a pup from her next 
litter.’’ 

But there are some odd by-ways in the tree- 
seed business. The other day someone remarked 
“T got my Pinus radiata seed from New 


hardwood and low quality in a softwood: a 
hybrid larch of 35 feet at nine years of age was 
in one sense a pleasure to see, but it was not the 
sort of tree that one would select for estate 
joinery. 

The Forestry Commission is _ planting 
increased quantities of Thuja plicata (western 
red cedar) on widely different types of site, and 
some private owners are following their example. 
Sometimes I wonder whether everyone realises 
that this species’ foliage, which can at certain 
stages be clipped in large quantities without 
damage to the trees, can make a useful con- 
tribution to estate accounts. Caution, in the 
practical sense of supervision by forester or land 
agent, is desirable. Over-greedy foliage mer- 
chants can easily damage trees by taking too. 
much. 
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THE DEVONSHIRE CLAUDE 

ENCLOSE colour films of an English 
[ esisine a landscape, measuring 16} ins. by 

221 ins. In the lower right-hand corner there 
is a signature, “‘J. Constable,” barely discernible. 
But pasted on to the back of the frame there is an 
obituary notice of William Traies taken from a 
newspaper. I should be glad to have your opinion 
about the painter of the picture—Doris W. 
Donaney, 15015, Onaway-road, Shaker 
Heights 20, Ohio, U.S.A. 


There are many landscapes to which the 
signature of John Constable has been falsely 
applied, and there is every reason for supposing 
that the obituary notice of William Traies was 
pasted to the back of the frame by a former 
owner because Traies was the painter of the 
picture. Evidently, the name of this admirable 
artist meant nothing to the person who forged 
Constable’s signature. 

William Traies (1789-1872) received early 
encouragement from Joseph Farington, who 
met him in Exeter, and Traies decided to turn 
from business to painting. His idealised views 
of the scenery of his native county earned for 
him the sobriquet of ‘‘The Devonshire Claude.” 
Traies was a beautiful craftsman and he gave 
his tranquil landscapes an idyllic, nostalgic 
quality which at times is reminiscent of Claude 
Lorrain. Most of his pictures are probably still 
in the country houses of Devon for whose 
owners they were originally painted. This 
appears to be a characteristic example of his 
work, to judge by the colour films, which show 
detail it is not possible to reproduce. 


THE SAME POSE 


Among Collectors’ Questions in your issue 
of August 15 you reproduced under the heading 
Kneller’s Rival a _ portrait belonging to 


Mr. Maurice B. Tonkin jr., of Warwick, Vir- 
ginia, U.S.A., and attributed it to Michael Dahl. 
The picture so closely resembles one in my pos- 
session, not only in composition, which is a not 


PORTRAIT OF MARY MILLES (1697-1700), 


See question: The Same Pose 
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LANDSCAPE BY WILLIAM TRAIES 
FALSELY SIGNED “J. CONSTABLE” 


See question: The Devonshire Claude 


unusual one, but in feature, that I enclose a 
photograph. The lady portrayed was Mary 
Milles (1697-1770), who came from Nackington, 
Kent, and married Henry Lee Warner. I have 
no record as to the painter. Might this also be a 
Dahl ?—E. H. Lrzk Warner, Denton House, 
Harleston, Norfolk. 


The attribution of Mr. Tonkin’s portrait 
was based on its resemblance to.Dahl’s signed 
portrait of the Countess of Ashburnham, which 
is dated 1717. In Mr. Torkin’s portrait the pose 
is reversed and the blossom appears on the right 
instead of the left. The painting can be assigned 
to Dahl without hesitation. Possibly the 
signed and dated portrait of the Countess of 
Ashburnham was the prototype of these por-. 
traits of Jadies in which Dahl used this particular 
pose. 


IS IT BY REYNOLDS ? 


The boy seen in the accompanying photo- 
graph of an oil painting was Edward Clough, of 
Acomb, York, born in 1737, son of John Clough, 
of Helperby, by Elizabeth, daughter of Brian 
Beckwith, also of Helperby. He married twice 


WIFE OF HENRY A PAINTING ATTRIBUTED REYNOLDS. 
LEE WARNER, BY MICHAEL DAHL a i 


OUESTIONS 


and by his second wife had a son, Charles, and a 
daughter, Elizabeth, who married Lupton Top: | 
ham, of Middleham. The picture is now in the | 
possession of Lt.-Col. A. Harrison- Topham, of | 


§ Flaxton House, Flaxton, York. It is reputed to | 


be by Sir Joshua’ Reynolds and to have been | 
painted about the time the boy was 12 years old. 
He wears a coat and breeches of a deep red | 
colour. He was great-uncle of my grandfather, | 
John Clough (1803-65). 

I should be interested to know whether all | 
or most of Reynolds’s pictures are known and | 
whether the painting can be verified as by Sir | 
Joshua.—GracE Apams (Mrs.), née Clough, | 
Retcar, Chaddleworth, Berkshire. 


The age of the boy appears to be less than | 
12—possibly between 9 and 11—and if cor- 
rectly named the portrait would have to. be 
dated about 1746-48, indeed not later than 1746 
if by Reynolds. In December, 1746, Reynolds 
was recalled from London to Devon owing to the | 
imminent death of his father, and he worked in 
the neighbourhood of Plymouth until May, 
1749, when, on the invitation of Commodore | 
Keppel, he sailed for the Mediterranean. No | 
portrait corresponding to this is mentioned by 
any biographer of the artist, but it is possible | 
that some early private commissions have | 
escaped notice. 

With 18 other paintings ascribed to Rey- 
nolds, the portrait of Edward Clough, then in | 
the possession, of Sir William Topham, was | 
included in a winter exhibition at the Royal | 
Academy in 1879, and its attribution was evi- | 
dently then unquestioned, except by Henry | 
Graves, who noted in the catalogue that it was | 
by Opie. As Opie was not born until 1761, this | 
would imply that the portrait was not of 
Edward Clough at all, but of a boy born a | 
generation later. On grounds of style a date in | 
the 1740s seems hardly possible. A similar pose | 
and dress are seen in Reynolds’s portrait of John | 
Parker, who, instead of caressing a dog, has his | 
right arm round his little sister. That picture, | 


THE BOY IS 
BELIEVED TO HAVE BEEN EDWARD CLOUGH, OF ACOMB 


See question: Is it by Reynolds ? 
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which is in the possession of 
the Earl of Morley, was not 
painted until 1779; it is a good 
deal more mature in style, but 
otherwise closely comparable. 
One is led, therefore, to ques- 
tion either the naming of the 
portrait or the date of Edward 
Clough’s birth and to assign the 
painting to a somewhat later 
period. 


BY Job. DAVID ? 


On February 16, 1940, I 
bought at Christie’s a painting 
(lot No. 136), a photograph of 
which I enclose. It is attributed 
to J. L. David and is said to be 
a portrait of Madame de 
Montpetit and Mademoiselle 
Certsier. The measurements 
are 50 ins. by 63 ins. It was 
stated in the catalogue that the 
portrait was painted at Gue- 
rigny in 1814 and that it came 
from the collection of M. de Try-Reiss. 
sold the painting in 1940 I do not know. 

I should like to know who Madame de 
Montpetit and Mademoiselle Cerisier were. Is 
there any way of ascertaining that David did 
paint such a portrait ? And is there any informa- 
tion about the Try-Reiss collection? Any help 
you can give me on these points will be much 
appreciated.—Donatp Ancus, 2661, Nuuanu- 
avenue, Honolulu 17, Hawaii. 


Who 


No complete list of pictures by Jacques 
Louis David has been compiled, and paintings 
of unconfirmed attribution frequently appear 
on the market. David’s classical subject-pieces 
of the Revolutionary period are usually recog- 
nisable; his later adherence to the court of 
Napoleon produced a number of portraits, 
which form the most interesting part of his 
oeuvre, but it is not always possible to determine 
with confidence those which are authentic. 
However, this appears to be a genuine example 
of portraiture by David. It would have been 
painted shortly before he was forced to fly to 
Belgium on the fall of Napoleon. From the 
photograph it would appear that the painting 
has been cut down across the lower portion. 


Neither Madame de Montpetit nor 


VICTORIAN WHAT-NOT, WITH TURNED 
SUPPORTS AND DRAWERS BELOW THE 
SHELVES 
See question: What is a What-not ? 


PORTRAIT OF MADAME DE MONTPETIT AND MADEMOISELLE CERISIER, 


BELIEVED TO BE BY J. L. DAVID 
See question: By J. L. David? 


Mademoiselle Cerisier is recognisable as the 
name of a woman prominent at the time of the 
First Empire. But phonetic similarity suggests 
that the latter may perhaps be more correctly 
identified as Mademoiselle Sériziat, the daughter 
of David’s wife’s sister. A strong bond of friend- 
ship with his parents-in-law, Monsieur and 
Madame Pécoul, from whom he received finan- 
cial assistance, was extended to his wife’s other 
relations, and he painted several of their por- 
traits, including those of Monsieur and Madame 
Sériziat. There are portraits by David of the 
Pécouls and of Madame Sériziat with her son at 
the Louvre in Paris. The photograph shows a 
strong facial resemblance between the two 
young women, who were probably sisters. The 
same pointed chin is noticeable in the portrait 
of Monsieur Sériziat. No information about the 
Try-Reiss collection has been found. 


FEATHERWORK PICTURES 


Some time ago I purchased a picture show- 
ing about a dozen scenes of a cock-fight. Each 
picture is made of the coloured feathers of birds. 
I have been trying to find out the name of the art 
of picture-making in feathers and I should be 
interested to know when it was practised. Any 
details you can give will be appreciated.— 
CHARLES RANDALL, Norfolk House, Copthorne- 
road, Felbridge, East Grinstead, Sussex. 


The art of making pictures with feathers 
was known as featherwork. It was practised by 
ladies in the latter part of the 18th century. The 
blue-stocking, Mrs. Montagu, refers in her 
correspondence to featherwork hangings she was 
making, and at A la Ronde, near Exmouth, 
Miss Parminter and her niece set featherwork 
birds on the walls of the Shell Gallery of their 
curious house. 

Most featherwork pictures belong to the 
first half of the 19th century. Full instructions 
on how to make them were published in The 
Wreath (1835). After an outlne had been 
drawn and the surface of the paper specially 
prepared with gum, the feathers were laid in 
position with the aid of a tiny pair of pliers. A 
light touch was needed to ensure that the gum 
did not ooze through the feathers. 


WHAT IS A WHAT-NOT ? 


I enclose a photograph of what I believe to 
be a Victorian what-not. The wood has a small 
grain and is yellowish, except the twisted posts, 
which are dark. My grandmother, who died in 
1919 at the age of 86, said that there were only 
three or four of this sort in existence. I should be 
glad if you could give me some information about 
this type of furniture —MARIoN E. WiLicocks 
(Mrs.), Wheatcroft, Itchingfield, Horsham, 
Sussex. 

A what-not may be defined as an open 
stand with shelves one above another intended 
for displaying ornaments, curiosities, books and 
papers. The first use of the name recorded in the 
Oxford English Dictionary occurs in 1808 in the 
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correspondence of Sarah, Lady 
Lyttelton, but a piece which 
would be described as a what- 
not is figured in Gillow’s Cost 
Books eight years before. The 
earliest types are often of rose- 
wood, sometimes decorated 
with ormolu mounts. Victorian 
examples frequently have 
spirally twisted supports, as in 
the what-not belonging to Mrs. 
Willcocks. 

It would be difficult to sub- 
stantiate the old lady’s state- 
ment. Possibly she had been 
told that when this what-not 
was made, only two or three 
others were produced by the 
craftsman to the same pat- 
tern having drawers below the 
shelves. Almost every Victor- 
ian drawing-room had a what- 
not init. From the photograph 
it is not possible to be certain 
what wood or woods were used 
in this example. 


NOT BEATRICE CENCI 

The accompanying photograph is of a 
painting which I recently acquired. I should be 
glad to know who the artist was and whether it is 
an original or a copy. It is painted on metal, 
probably copper.—D. O’Conneuu (Dr.), Char- 
ing Cross Hospital, London, W.C.2. 


This is a copy of a well-known painting in 
the Palazzo Barberini at Rome traditionally 
named Beatrice Cenci and for long attributed to 
Guido Reni. It has been established that the 
girl portrayed was not Beatrice Cenci and the 
attribution to Guido is considered very doubtful. 
Albani has been suggested as the painter, 
though on insufficient evidence. The picture 
was lent to the exhibition of Guido Reni’s work 
held at Bologna in 1954, when it was hoped that 
its true nature might be settled. It appears 
now to have been decided that it is a copy of a 
lost original. The picture was for long cele- 
brated, mainly on account of the title given to 
it, and copies of it are not uncommon. 


Questions intended for these pages should be 
addvessed to the Editor, CouNtTRY LiFe, 2-10, 
Tavistock-street, W.C.2, and a stamped addressed 
envelope enclosed for reply. A photograph or a 
careful drawing is often helpful, but in no case 
should originals be sent. Not more than two 
questions should be submitted at one time. It is 
regretted that estimates of market values 
cannot be given, nor is advice offered to veaders 
about ways and means of disposing of thei 
possessions. 


COPY OF A PAINTING IN THE PALAZZO 


BARBERINI AT ROME, FORMERLY 
CALLED BEATRICE CENCI 


See queston: Not Beatrice Cenci 
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granite plateau of Dartmoor is unusual, in 

that it is a region with an apex on either 
side of a central depression, as opposed to most 
hill regions which have a central apex; this 
topography has greatly influenced the history 
not only of the Moor itself, but of the whole 
county of Devon. In particular it has affected 
the history of travel in Devon and on the Moor 
in many varied ways. Bronze Age man was the 
first to settle in the great central depression—or 
Central Basin, as I shall call it—and man- 
ceuvred giant stepping-stones into position to 
facilitate his river crossing; then the first Saxon 
settlers built their wooden homes and little 
Christian chapels round the fringes of the 
Moor; next, medieval man settled in the Central 
Basin, and with improved methods of sheep 
farming and tin-mining found it imperative to 
form reliable long-distance routes between his 
settlement area and the “in-country,’’ as the 
moormen call the inhabited land below the 
Moor, where in Norman times so many im- 
portant market towns ringed the Moor. This 
vital necessity brought him up against formid- 
able natural obstacles, and he and his descend- 
ants tackled the problem in characteristic and 
practical fashion. 

To understand this problem, a further brief 
comparison is needed between. Dartmoor’s 
topography and that of other British highland 
regions. For instance, in the Lake District, 
West Riding, the Pennines, Southern and High- 
land Scotland, the pattern of settlement and 
access routes is determined by the arterial 
valleys: these, often U-shaped and with 
mountains above rising to over 3,000 feet, are in 
width and character suited to a limited pastoral 
settlement, with a valley road connecting the 
farms. On Dartmoor, on the other hand—a true 
moorland with the addition of the unique 
“tors,’’ or rock-piles—the valleys are V-shaped, 
and alternate between gorge and flat. The 
gorges are steep sided and rock-bound, and the 
flats patched with beds of mire and marsh— 
often highly dangerous in character. Orthodox 
valley trails, therefore, common to most high- 
land regions, have no place on Dartmoor, where 
transverse travel between the valleys long ago 
became the formula. 

The obstacles facing the moorman of the 
Central Basin when he set out for the market 
towns to north and south, or for the inter- 
mediate pasture grounds, were the great 
blanket bogs saddling the high tableland on 
either side of the Basin, the northern covering 
20 and the southern 15 square miles. The detour 
necessary to avoid not only the morasses, but 
the difficult country immediately fringing them, 


I" NHE topographical nature of the great 


WHITEHORSE CUT, WHICH SKIRTS THE NORTHERN MORASS FROM THE RIVER 
TEIGN TO THE EAST DART AT OVER 1,900 FEET 
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meant several extra 
hours of travel on both 
outward and homeward 
journeys. This can bea 
serious handicap in any 
wild and elevated re- 
gion, and the Dartmoor 
man’s solution was to 
cut artificial passes 
through the hill - top- 
peat-bog. This did not 
entail continuous cuts 
of some miles, as may 
be thought, but, as 
strips of good riding 
ground — sometimes 
only a foot wide—exist 
in the upper reaches of 
the main rivers, the 
moormen, by careful 
survey, sought to con- 
nect these natural paths 
by means of the shortest 
possible cuts through 
the bog, and so create 
routes of the most direct 
nature possible. In this 
way, over the centuries, 
a system of peat cuts, 
or passes, has arisen 
giving access on a net- 
work scale through the 
morasses from all sides. 
This unique and very 
fascinating system is 
uncharted on any pub- 


lished map, and is 
known to comparatively 
few people — only to 
those, indeed, who habi- 
tually use them. (In 


Northern Morass § 
(4700 —2,000tt,) * 


Mediaeval pack; horse tracks --~~=-*~___ 


Central Basi 


SouthernMorass . 
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an article of this length, 
it is possible to deal 
only with the cuts in 
one of the great Dart- 
moor morasses; I have 
chosen the northern 
region, on account of 
its greater elevation 
and its more rugged character.) 

The preliminary ground-survey had to be 
accurate, and in reflecting on the antiquity of at 
least two of these cuts, one appreciates the enter- 
prise and skill of those moormen of Norman and 
Plantaganet times who were prepared to 
scramble and jump about on the trembling 
peat-hags in order to find any place where the 
width of the bog might decline to a narrow neck, 
and so minimise their labour in cutting a 


MAP OF DARTMOOR SHOWING THE MAIN AREAS OF 
MORASS AND THE TRACKS CROSSING THE CENTRAL BASIN: 
AND FRINGES OF THE MOOR. Other tracks, known as peat cuts, 
negotiate the Morass areas. Some are of great age; they are cut down: 
through the peat to the granite beneath and are passable in all 

weathers except over deep snow 


} 
passage. In seeking to establish a north-south! 
route—of early importance on Dartmoor— 
their efforts were outstandingly successful, for 
by careful survey they found such a neck, 
dividing two strips of good ground, on a high 
bog-laden ridge forming the water-parting 
between the upper reaches of the Tavy and East 
Dart rivers. Here they cut through the peat for 
only a short distance, and to a depth of few feet, : 
until the granite floor was exposed, thus pro- 
viding an absolutely safe passage under all 
weather conditions, excepting of course snow- 
drift. This cut, in one operation, placed a great 
part of north-west Dartmoor within direct, 
access of the Central Basin, and gave the giant 
hill over the slope of which the pass was made 
its name—Cut Hill. This miniature but vital 
pass has itself always been known as Cut Lane 
and is in regular use by the moormen to-day, 
for it still provides the only means of ground- 
access between the north-eastern and north- 
western flanks of Cut Hill. | 
The views from Cut Lane are unforgettable, 
for the extraordinary character of Dartmoor is 
here presentg unspoilt and sublime. A great sea 
of peat-bog rolls away to the distant tors of the 
drier heather moors. Everywhere the cotton 
grass waves its snowy head in June, and winter 
colours are enlivened by the ruby, yellow and 
green beds of sphagnum moss and Molinia 
caerulea, purple moor grass, shimmering over 
the peat. Buzzard and raven range overhead, 
and dipper flit busily about above the high peaty 
streams. The fox leaves his spoor where man 
would not dare to tread—and occasionally otter 
will cross the watersheds. Over all reigns a 
wondrous silence. This is far from the Dartmoor 
of the coach tourist, and so different as to be 
quite outside the conception of anyone whose 
experience of the Moor is limited to peat-burning 
inns, bed-and-breakfast signs, convict prison, 
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‘television masts and tame ponies. The 
western approach to Cut Lane is marked 
by a number of upright stones—weathered 
in such a way as to show the antiquity of 
their position, and a firm pointer to the 
centuries-old origin of the cut. 

The Morass, at its northern tip, throws out 
a mile-long spur of peat-bog which must long 
have been a nuisance to the moorman of 
earlier days. Here the problem was similarly 
solved by a cut, made, perhaps, some two or 
three centuries later than Cut Lane. Known 
as Huggaton Cut, it is rather deeper and longer 
‘than the more ancient pass and enables a horse- 
man to ride to within a few yards of the cele- 
brated Cranmere Pool—even in wet conditions. 
Despite its name, Cranmere is not a pool, and is 
unlikely ever to have been one. It is far from 
being in the heart of the Morass, as the popular 
guide-books like to claim, being near the 
northern tip of the region; furthermore no 
rivers rise there, although its drainage ad- 
mittedly swells the water at West Okement 
Head 40 yards away. The much-sought-for post 
box, the Mecca of many who show no other 
interest in the Moor, stands under the west bank 
of Cranmere Pool, which is merely a large 
regression in the peat-bog, here relatively 
tame. 

The views as one traverses Huggaton Cut 
westwards are impressive. The dominating 
feature is the six-mile ridge of Amicombe, while 
to the north-west the Moor rises to well over 
2,000 feet to the ridge carrying High Willhayes 
and Yes Tor. 

Another cut of some antiquity exists on the 
western slope of Whitehorse Hill (where there is 
no white horse), but as a later one has super- 
seded it, it is now in a very overgrown con- 
dition. The later one belongs to a remarkable 
group of 19th-century cuts, the work of one man 
and his team of voluntary helpers. Frank 
Phillpotts, born over a century ago at Oke- 
hampton, knew the peat-bog or “ven” (pro- 
nounced “vein’”’) as few people had probably 
done before him. All his life a huntsman 
and close associate of the moormen, he saw 
that the need for new routes was a pressing one, 
especially as among the greatly increased 
numbers of cattle and sheep grazing the Moor 
was the newly introduced Scotch black-face, a 
hardy beast capable of enduring a winter 
harder than Dartmoor’s norm, and liable to 
seek its pasture in remote places. Phillpotts 
surveyed his ground most carefully, and drawing 
his labour team from among hunt and moor- 
men, he proceeded to cut passages through the 
great northern blanket bog, interlinking the 
upper-reach valleys of North Teign, East Dart, 
West Dart, Walkham, Tavy, West Okement and 
Taw. The entire network shows a fine design, 
skill and enterprise. 

It is ironic, perhaps, that Phillpotts’s 
solution to a problem of so many centuries’ 
standing should so closely precede the mecha- 
nised age, in which animals destined to travel 
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VIEW ACROSS THE PEAT BOG FROM VUR TOR, “THE SOLITARY ROCK-PILE 
OF THIS PRIMAVAL REGION ” 


from one side of Dartmoor to another are 
herded into huge vans and whisked along main 
roads beneath the Moor, under conditions often 
of questionable benefit to them. But in Phill- 
potts’s day they had still to be driven by the 
mounted moormen, and a fine sight it was, I 
imagine, to encounter a mile-long herd in single 
file, with mounted cattlemen front and rear, 
passing through a cut on their trans-Dartmoor 
trek. All cuts are wide enough to permit the 
passage of a mounted man, and in some places 
peat had to be removed to a depth of 10 feet or 
more before the granite floor was exposed. In 
localised areas of the Northern Morass peat 
actually forms to a much greater depth than 
this. But Phillpotts surveyed his country so well 
as to effect the shortest possible cuts through the 
shallowest peat. The shortest cut, near West 
Dart Head, measures less than a hundred yards, 
and across Black Ridge runs the longest— 
nearly two miles at 1,900 feet through a wild 
landscape, so pitted and torn is the peat in all 
directions; near-by the headwaters of the Black 
Ridge Water rush through a black chasm 
between peat cliffs 16 feet high. 

Frank Phillpotts cut a pass, supplanting the 
old one I have mentioned, between Whitehorse 
Hill and East Dart Head. It is a model of expert 
surveying, in that it utilises the one area in the 
whole savagely torn bog of this hillside where a 
good series of natural cleavages exist, and 
merely connects these cleavages by short cuts. 
Here, as in all Phillpotts’s cuts, granite posts 
mark head and foot of the pass, and each bears 
a small bronze tablet to the surveyor’s memory. 

To ride from the summit of Whitehorse 
Hill (1,974 feet) to the drier eastern slopes, one 
must traverse a cut of some depth. Looking 


1,900 FEET THROUGH A 


WILD LANDSCAPE” 


downward to the distant edge of Dartmoor— 
the 1,200- to 1,500-foot platform—the eye sweeps 
far beyond the foothills at Fingle Gorge to the 
distant heights of West Somerset. 

Of all the peat cuts of northern Dartmoor, 
perhaps the most rewarding to travel is that 
known to the moormen as the North-West 
Passage. This commences at the south foot of 
Cut Hill, near West Dart Head, and winds up 
the bog-ridden hillside to within a few feet of 
2,000. The summit and south flank of Cut Hill 
bear several “bald”’ patches where nature, in the 
severity of the climate here, has ripped away 
great patches of peat, exposing the granite floor. 
The cut skilfully links together a series of these 
and provides access to the summit, where 
pillars and banks of peat surround a “floor” 
of giant granite slabs, with surrealist effect. 
From any one of the natural clearings in the 
North-West Passage a memorable panorama 
can be obtained of Dartmoor’s essential and 
unique character. The great clefts where the 
East and West Dart and Tavy Rivers run are 
crested by precipitous tors. Beyond them lies 
the Central Basin, quite invisible from this 
remoteness, and backed by a high blue line of 
hills; these hills form the first ridge of Southern 
Dartmoor, beyond which lies the Southern 
Morass. 

The view from the summit of Cut Hill is 
widespread. The huge shoulder of the hill blots 
out the nearest mile or two of peat-bog to the 
south and the heights of southern Dartmoor— 
Whittaburrow, Langcombe Head, Ryders and 
Three Barrows—tise finely 20 miles distant. To 
the south-east and north-west narrow glinting 
strips fringe the horizon and indicate the 
English and Bristol Channels. Far westward 
mounts the rugged line of Cornwall’s Bodmin 
Moor—a view dramatically interrupted by the 
tors of western Dartmoor; only a mile away Vur 
Tor, the solitary rock-pile of this primeval 
region, dominates the Morass. (The Celtic 
original is Vwr Twr, the great tor. The Dart- 
moor pronunciation of the name, Vurtor, is very 
close to this original. Fur Tor, the Ordnance 
Survey transcription of the vernacular, is 
meaningless and misleading.) Northwards High 
Willhayes and Yes Tor crest the highest land 
south of the Pennines, their steep slopes plung- 
ing to the magnificent Okement Ravine, six 
miles away. 

Cut Hill is no destination for the inexperi- 
enced rider or walker, but its remarkable 
situation remains implanted upon the memory 
of all those who have managed to visit it, for 
here in this silent region is the true heart of 
Dartmoor—a place where, if we desire the great 
satisfaction of reaching it on horseback and of 
gazing on the tremendous vista on all sides, we 
must still rely, even in this atomic age, either on 
the centuries-old Cut Lane, or on the Victorian 
enterprise of Frank Phillpotts of Okehampton. 

Dartmoor does not readily surrender her 
solitude and secrets, and the stronghold of these, 
while they remain to us at all, is the great 
moorland fastness of Cut Hill and Vur Tor. 
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Cup was one of the most remarkable 

occurrences in the long history of inter- 
national golf. The defeated American team 
has lost the precious symbol of supremacy 
that it has held so long. Almost a quarter 
of a century has passed since Easterbrook 
holed a putt on the last green of the last match 
and won the cup for Britain. As the years passed 
and American domination increased it seemed 
that never again would the Ryder Cup come to 
Britain. Four years ago a glorious chance went 
begging at Wentworth, and I am sure that last 
Friday evening very few people in the land, 
except, perhaps, the indomitable David Rees, 
believed that victory was still possible after 
three of the foursomes had been lost. But 
possible it was, and far more than that, for this 
American side was routed, scattered to the four 
winds and humbled beyond expectation of our 
wildest dreams. 

Every golfer in the country by now has 
digested and enjoyed the facts of this wonderful 
achievement, but I make no apology for 
repeating them. When Brown, Mills, Bousfield, 
Rees, Hunt and O’Connor had won their 
matches they were no fewer than 33 holes up on 
their opponents, a margin beyond all belief and 
one which brooks no sort of argument, leaves no 
loophole for excuse. It would be fascinating to 
hear the Americans’ private explanation of their 
failure, if, indeed, they can find one, for I must 
confess it is extremely difficult. For years we 
have heard and known of the competitive 
toughness, the remarkable powers of recovery 
and the great putting under pressure of Ameri- 
can golfers, and then suddenly without hint of 
what was to come we had the extraordinary 
spectacle of these same golfers floundering. Gone 
were the toughness, the recovery and the 
putting. Never was expectation so con- 
founded. Never did the words of the critics 
taste so sweet. 

The explanation is a compound of several 
things. | Overmuch success breeds over-con- 
fidence, and it is probable that after the four- 
somes several of the Americans took victory for 
granted and approached their task in the singles 
without sufficient resolution. I watched most of 
them start, and they seemed untroubled as one 
after another of the British moved into the 
lead. They were so used to having the initiative 
passed back to them, but this time was different. 
No one of the British yielded, and as the pres- 
sure upon the Americans mounted they seemed 
to have no reserves of determination and 
courage. The captain, Burke, is an admirable 
fellow, intelligent, perceptive and a great player, 
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D. J. REES, CAPTAIN OF BRITAIN’S 

VICTORIOUS TEAM, DRIVING DURING 

THE RYDER CUP MATCH, PLAYED AT 
LINDRICK, NOTTINGHAMSHIRE 


R. P. MILLS (GRE. AT BRITAIN) PLAYING OUT OF A BUNKER DURING HIS MATCH 
IN THE SINGLES AGAINST J. BURKE, WHOM HE DEFEATED BY 5 AND 3 
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but without the force of personality which 
might have stirred his side to a supreme effort 
When [heard that Lindrick had been choser 
for the match I: felt in common with many 
others that the course would suit the Americans’ 
its condition is always so perfect, the green 
were holding and their surfaces were incom) 
parably true. Thus it seemed when Ford ae 
Finsterwald in the first foursome gave Alliss an 
Hunt a ruthless exhibition of holing out anc 
Mayer and Bolt in the last did much the same 
to Brown'and O’Connor. But the next day 
brought a fresh westerly wind which completely 
revised estimates of length; the greens toc 
seemed faster, and suddenly the Americar 
putting disintegrated, with the exception of that 
of Mayer. Furthermore, the Americans had 
more to lose than the British. They did. not 
want to be the first side defeated for so many 
years, and when the prospect faced them they 
were wanting. All of which proved that 
American golfers are not infallible and are 
human. The British professionals have proved 
it; the British amateurs are learning it. Me 
they always bear it in mind. | 
A golfer could ask little more of life than td 
lead his country to a great victory and win bod 
his matches by playing superbly. For 20 years 
Rees has played in the Ryder Cup, longer “as 
any other player on either side, and this 1 


THE BRITISH TEAM. (First row, left to right) 
M. Faulkner, E. C. Brown, D. J. Rees (captain), 
K. Bousfield, and C. O’Connor. (Back row, 
left to right) H. Bradshaw, R. P. Mills, P. Allies, 

B. J. Hunt and H. Weetman 


week-end brought his career to a tremendou 
climax. From the beginning he believed that 
the Americans could be beaten and set about 
instilling into his team that if they played their) 
best they could win. When three of the four- 
somes had been lost he reminded them of 
Ganton in 1949, when the Americans won a great; 
victory and of Wentworth four years later, when) 
Britain almost did the same. His faith, enthu- 
siasm and determination were the attributes of a, 
great captain and he played the finest, 
golf of anyone in the match. Gone was all the 
uncertainty and the edginess of recent years; 
here again were controlled spirit and aggression 
and superb confidence. His part in this victory: 
was a great one. 

There was a time when people believed that 
the British held an advantage in foursomes: 
because the Americans never played them. The 
reverse now is true, for the British never play 
them either and in this team were three highly 
individual players, Brown, Weetman and’ 
Faulkner, whose disposal must have cost Rees a’ 
deal of thought. His ultimate choice was the 
best he could have done, as Bradshaw was not 


| 
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absolutely clear of his strain; the outcome was 
as we feared, erratic, uncertain golf from both 
pairs. Alliss and Hunt by contrast played 
admirably together and they were extremely 
unfortunate to find, as I have already said, Ford 
and Finsterwald putting like fiends at the 
‘beginning of the match when they were being 
‘outplayed through the greens. And so it fell 
upon Rees and Bousfield to save the precious 
point, which meant a swing of two, and which 
made victory psychologically and mathematic- 
ally possible. For Britain could not have won 
‘had all four foursomes been lost, and in this was 
perhaps the greatest contribution Rees made to 
victory. He has often been accused of being a 
poor foursome player. In the event it was he 
who steadied and encouraged Bousfield and held 
the side together through the crucial periods at 
the beginning of both rounds. 

We have become accustomed to Americans 
starting brilliantly, and taking command from 
the outset. On that grey, cool Saturday morn- 
ing, it was they who were hesitant and uncertain 
and almost within the hour the unbelievable 
prospect of victory was beginning to dawn. 
Brown, transformed now that he was playing 
for himself, soon took charge of the formidable 
Bolt and we blessed the draw that had brought 
them together. Mills, faced with what might 
have been an awesome task, for Burke, in seven 
matches, had never been beaten, began com- 
posedly and easily and when the American 
captain faltered won hole after hole and never 
thereafter was afeared of winning. Bousfield 
found a ready victim in Hebert, who began 
wretchedly; Rees shot to the turn in much 
better than par against Furgol, and O’Connor 
and Bradshaw won the first three holes from 
Finsterwald and Mayer respectively. 

This was all much too good to be true, we 
said to ourselves. The Americans will retaliate. 
But at lunch the position had been strengthened. 
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HE lanes I so frequently follow to the hills 
| are lonely ones. They are tracks between 
oy banks of sparse thorn and hazel, used at 
intervals by man yet giving the impression they 
were not made by him. For they lie along the 
edges of great earth-ridges lifting to a lofty 
moorland wide as the sky and as remote from 
men’s business as if it were the floor of heaven. 
You feel as you walk along them that your feet 
follow the tread of feet that were not human, 
that the wry trees communing with the wind are 
outposts of an immemorial time when gods 
walked the earth and beasts talked and oak and 
ash contended in armed ranks for possession of 
the valleys. 

It is a salutary feeling, for it humbles the 
mind to realise how late a comer man is upon 
the scene of the world, what magnificent 
mastery of creation preceded him and will 
indifferently continue to go about its work when 
he has vanished and taken all his instruments 
with him. It is an awed and healing mood, 
perfectly proper in the presence of some mighty 
sky-line of meditating mountain or mysterious 
cloud. Yet I never felt so deep a consciousness 
of the utter unworthiness of the human state 
as when I met the minute thing that he was. 

He may, of course, have been a she. 
Subtler psychologists than I am might decide 
the point. I am almost certain that he was a 
shrew; but there could be no doubt about his 
attitude. My eye was caught by a tiny and con- 
centrated perturbation at the foot of the hedge. 
He was busily engaged, with his back to me, 
squatting with his fore-paws holding some 
luscious and entirely admirable morsel and 
shredding it with accurate haste. He was rapt 
with an earnestness and rhythmic surrender to 
his task which made it evident that his feeding 
was no mere matter of supply and satisfied 
demand. He had translated economics into 
artistry. A poet in the finest frenzy of inspira- 
tion, a fiddler playing upon the strings of his own 
heart, never felt so Dionysiac an enthusiasm. 

He did not seem as long as my thumb. With 
great care I lowered myself above him to sit on 
my heels and watch. He paused for a fraction 
of a second, then returned to his work, ears and 
whiskers preoccupied. Perhaps I made some 
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BESHREW ME! 
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T. BOLT (U.S.A.), WATCHED BY HIS PARTNER, R. MAYER, MISSES A LONG PUTT 


IN THEIR FOURSOME WITH C. 


Britain was ahead in five matches, square in one 
and only one down in the others. If this could 
be held the day was won, and the crowds poured 
forth across the beautiful heath thirsting for 
blood. Their appetite was soon fulfilled. Brown 
faltered a little on the early holes, but as he was 
setting himself to rights about the turn and 
Bolt’s muttering increased explosions of sound 
like distant gunfire stabbed across the darkening 
afternoon and the news flew about the course. 
Rees and Bousfield seven up; Hunt magically 
out in 32 and five up on a perplexed confounded 
Ford; O’Connor the same and a moment later 
seven as Finsterwald’s game collapsed and Mills 
with cool assurance was protecting his lead of 
four. Suddenly before anyone could believe it, 
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sound or movement imperceptible to myself. 
He paused and lifted his head. He showed no sign 
of panic, but a round and steady eye 
unblinkingly studied my foot, my knee, my 
hand, my face with critical lack of appreciation, 
considered, then with deliberate dismissal went 
from my face to my hand, my knee, my foot. 
There was a hint of a shrug, a hint that conveyed 
disdain but made no vulgar over-emphasis of it, 
and the repast was resumed. I had been weighed 
and found wanting in anything that could 
attract intelligent attention. Apart from my 
coarse intrusion upon a gentleman’s privacy, it 
was plainly intimated that 1 neither made nor 
deserved to make any impression at all. It was 
not that I felt belittled; his attitude was so 
sovereign and so containedly contemptuous that 
I could make no question of his opinion being 
right. I was, to adapt the Shakespearian phrase, 
altogether beshrewed. 

I cannot, of course, bring any evidence to 
bear out that it was the same small creature I 
met a few days later. I can only assert that the 
scene was along the same hill-track and that 
the agitated thing of fur that thrustitself between 
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THE IDEAL CHRISTMAS GIFT 


Give your friends a Christmas present that 
will bring them infinite pleasure throughout the 
year to come. Send them a year’s subscription to 
Country Lire. As each new issue arrives, 
week by week, it will be a fresh reminder of your 
good wishes. 

It is simple to arrange. Send your friends’ 
names and addresses, together with your own, 
and a cheque to cover each subscription (the cost 
of an annual subscription to Country LirE— 
52 issues—including postage is, in the United 
Kingdom, £5 11s. 6d.; Overseas, £5 13s. 84d.; 
Canada, £5 11s. 6d.; U.S.A., $16.00) to the 
Subscription Manager (G.1), George Newnes, 
Ltd., Tower House, Southampton-street, Strand, 
London, W.C.2. We will despatch the first copies 
to arrive before Christmas, and send an attractive 
Christmas greetings card in your name to 
announce each gift. 


O’CONNOR AND E. C. BROWN 


the deed was done, the Americans had been put 
to flight as never before and all that remained 
were two splendid contests which mattered 
only to their participants. 

Everyone was sorry that only Peter Alliss 
should not be rewarded with a point, but he lost 
a match with honour to Hawkins, one of the few 
Americans who faced defeat with courage and 
resolution and by splendid golf turned it into 
victory. Alliss played finely and would have 
beaten almost any other American. Last of all 
Bradshaw brought a wonderfully even match 
with Mayer, the American open champion, to 
its fitting end by getting down in two from well 
short of the last green, and an unforgettable 
day was done. 


By ALUN LLEWELLYN 


the gorse spindles and the carillons of heather 
looked very much the same. It was a warm and 
steady morning. On my right hand lifted the 
flank of the hill, crumbled to a high rut above 
the track. On the left a screen of hazels offered 
shade. And far overhead, a darkness in the blue, 
a buzzard sent its scream across the sky. 

My shrew came jauntily to the edge of the 
bank and lifted his head into the day from the 
screening grasses. I think he must have 
recognised me, for the shock of the surprise 
made him miss his footing. For him it must have 
been a tremendous fall. Only his dignity could 
have preserved him from damage, but he lay on 
his back with an expression of consternation 
and reproach to a fate which should have known 
better, wrinkling his handsome nose. In silent 
respect and some embarrassment I stepped back 
against the hazels to give him space and time to 
recover. 


Like a javelin from the hand of death the 
buzzard stooped from his height, dropping 
through half a thousand feet in a breath, intent 
on the tiny and immobile prey; saw me in the 
last instant, braked his broad wings against his 
fall, sheered and soared again to his footless 
eyrie on the winds. 

The shrew stayed without motion or 
emotion, his eyes on mine. Not too hurriedly, 
but with reasonable haste he reassembled him- 
self and scrambled up the height of the bank. 
He was clearly preoccupied with considerable 
self-condemnation for such unforgivable in- 
efficiency. But he paused before he sought again 
the safe tunnels of the heather and gave me 
another, and perhaps kindlier, scrutiny. There 
was a flicker like thought across his face. 
Inexplicably yet incontrovertibly this negligible 
and unnecessary thing had shown some 
sort of excuse for its existence. That heroic if 
agonised resignation to the impersonal decrees 
of the force of creation which had held him 
motionless beneath the wings of death may, I 
think, have given place to some awareness of 
another motive in life. 

There are times when, as a student of men 
and their politics, I am filled with despair for 
myself and my fellows. It takes my shrew to 
reassure me, 
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(b) a pasta; or (c) a famous condottiere?”’ 

Phonetically, the word seems pre-destined 
for the quiz-page of a popular magazine. 
Derivatively, it evolves from the Italian scaglia, 
meaning scales or chips of marble. Actually— 
the quiz does not play fair—it is a plaster, 
coloured and polished, which when skilfully 
executed is indistinguishable from “the most 
beautiful marbles such as sienna, jasper, 
brocatello and porphyr.”’ Scagliola, sometimes 
called mischia, from the many mixtures of 
colours which were introduced, occasionally 
contained scaglia where a hard-wearing surface 
was required. 

Coloured plaster in imitation of marble is 
said to have been used by the Ancients. The 
Egyptians had a coloured and polished plaster 
in their tombs. The Greeks used a similar 
material, but chiefly preferred the pure white 
plaster mentioned by Pliny; sometimes they 
modelled it into statues or formed plain slabs of 
it for use as mirrors, so high was the degree of 
polish achieved. The Romans employed it—at 
Pompeii, for example—and so did other peoples, 
including the Indians and the Moors. But not 
until the 17th century did scagliola receive 
official recognition. G. Fassi is generally 
credited with its invention, or re-introduction, 
and the date of his earliest work is given—with 
incredible definition—as June 15, 1615. Else- 
where Guido Sassi is said to have invented the 
material between 1600 and 1649 at Carpi, in 
Modena; and then again the distinction is con- 
ferred on Guido del Conte (1584-1649), a Lom- 
bardic master mason. It is likely that the three 
names refer to one and the same man. In any 
event, modern scagliola certainly originated in 
the early 17th century in Italy, where it was 
used as a substitute for marble. Its popularity 
in a country where marble was so plentiful as to 
be used for common pavements is remarkable. 

In England, on the other hand, where 
marble was esteemed but had largely to be 
imported, the material was accepted tardily and 
at first only by the furniture trade. As early as 
1664, John Evelyn, while travelling in Italy, 
remarked on scagliola and wondered why it 
had never been used in England “ for cabinets.” 
Perhaps other Grand Tourists had similar ideas, 
for soon, in addition to the miscellany of 
antiquities, pictures and furniture which these 
fashionable travellers were constantly packing 
off home to furnish their mansions, came slabs 
of scagliola. These slabs, sometimes plain and 
sometimes ornamented with differently coloured 
insets forming, perhaps, a pattern, a crest or 
even a picture, were chiefly prized as tops to 
the commodes, tables and side-tables which 
were then becoming the rage. A fine example is 
the slab bearing the arms of the second Earl of 
Peterborough surmounting a _baluster-legged 
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table of about 1680, although, of course, the - 


2.—SCAGLIOLA TOP OF A TABLE DESIGNED BY HENRY FLITCROFT FOR THE 
EARL OF LICHFIELD IN 1726 
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THE HISTORY OF SCAGLIOLA 


By ROBERT BRIAN eo 


table and its top may 
not both have been 
made at the same time. 
Perhaps the earliest 
dated example of scag- 
liola is the surround to 
the fireplace in the 
Queen’s Closet at Ham 
House, Surrey, where 
black panels inlaid with 
green foliage ornament . 
are used (Fig. 1). These 
panels were fixed when 
the mansion was being 
altered between 1673 
and 1675, and were 
probably specially made 
in Florence for the Earl 
of Lauderdale. 

Although they were 
never highly fashion- 
able, scagliola panels or 
slabs were regularly im- 
ported into England 
throughout the 18th 
century. Among those 
specially commissioned 
was a table-top for 
Horace Walpole, whose 
request in 1747 to Sir 
Horace Mann, then liv- 
ing in Italy, is fairly well 
known. However, ac- 
cording to the erratic 
Walpole, scagliola was 
“a composition made 
only at Florence by 
Father (John) Hugford, 
an Irish Friar.’”’ Some- 
times furniture was de- 
signed especially to dis- 
play the material: there 
is a drawing by Robert 
Adam, dated 1771, of a satinwood inlaid cabinet 
for the Duchess of Manchester, the panels of 
which were to receive “eleven pieces of Scagliola 
landskips.’’ Much earlier, in 1726, Lord Lichfield 
had ordered a slab for Ditchley, Oxfordshire, in- 
set with his coat-of-arms as the top to a side- 
table designed by Henry Flitcroft (Fig. 2). 
William Kent also incorporated scagliola in his 
designs for massive furniture. The two archi- 
tects were protégés of Lord Burlington, 
arbiter of fashion and sponsor of Palladianism, 
who attracted many Italian stuccatovi to work 
on buildings in this country. His craftsmen 
must surely have known something of the 
application of scagliola in building. And yet 
there is no record of scagliola’s having been 
used in this way until the latter half of the 18th 
century—well over a hundred years after its 
acceptance by the furniture trade. 

Possibly this curious gap may be pie! 
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1—CHIMNEY-PIECE IN THE QUEEN’S CLOSET AT HAM i 
HOUSE, SURREY, ABOUT 1674. One of the earliest examples | | 
the use of scagliola in England 


narrowed; the material could have passed 1 
unrecognised for a time, either because the | 
resemblance to real marble obscured its identity 


or because historians reading building accounts 
overlooked the significance of “composi- 
tion,” 
known. Even so, there still remains a lengthy 
period before scagliola came to be adopted for 
building work. The most probable explanation 


lies in the nature of its production. Slabs for | 


furniture could be and were imported from 


the name by which it was sometimes | 


Italy, but for the covering of a wall surface or a — 
series of columns the manufacturing process | 
had then to be understood and performed by | 


craftsmen at the place where it was required. 
However, it seems that no scagliola crafts- 
men could have been effectively established in 
this country before the 1750s. If they had been, 
it is likely that scagliola would have been used 
at Hall Place, Maidenhead, Berkshire (1734-35), 
a liberally decorated house where paint was 
used extensively to simulate marble. Moreover, 
even that well-informed architect James Adam 
was only just realising the possibilities of the 
material in 1760 when he was touring Italy, for 


he recorded in tones: of wonderment in his . 


diary: 
used to answer different purposes, for instance, 
for columns resembling different marbles, for 


“The scagliola is curious, and could be | 


tables resembling mosaic work, and for most | 
elegant floors for baths and low apartments, or | 


for linings to any place damp, etc., and like- 
wise for imitating different marbles in cabinet. 
work and such like things.”’ 

Another use of scagliola was for inlay to 
table-tops and chimney-pieces made of statuary 


marble; these objects were certainly produced | 
in large numbers in England in the second half — 


of the century, but were conspicuously absent 
before 1750. 
Richardson, Adam ’s assistant, was recommend- 
ing the use of scagliola inlay to chimney-pieces 
in preference to marble, as though it were a 
novelty. 

It should be possible, at least, to name the 
architect of the building in which scagliola was 
first used in this country and to confer upon 


Indeed, as late as 1781 George © 
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aim the distinction of its introduction. But 
here the architectural writers are not unani- 
mous. A claim has been made for Henry Hol- 
land, who is said to have brought artists over 
from Paris to execute this kind of work in 
Carlton House about 1784. A more serious and 
frequently quoted statement credits James 
|Wyatt with its introduction at the Pantheon in 
| Oxford-street in 1772 (Fig. 4), but the evidence 
jis not reliable; for instance, Ralph, writing 11 
years later in Critical Observations on the Public 
| Buildings in London, says that the columns in the 
|Pantheon were of a “ newly invented composi- 
tion which rivals the finest marbles in colour 
jand-hardness.” Certainly the Wyatts later did 
much to popularise the material, employing it 
at Heveningham, Suffolk; 15, St. James’s- 
square; Heaton, Lancashire; Castle Coole, Co. 
Fermanagh; and Dodington, Gloucestershire, to 
name only a few examples. But it is possible to 
show that other architects, though belatedly, 
iwere using the medium even before James Wyatt 
returned to practise in England in 1768. 
Robert Adam used scagliola in the 1760s 
for inlay work, for the grey pilasters flanking 
‘the doorways to the saloon at Kedleston, Derby- 
shire, about 1766 (Fig. 5) and—perhaps the best- 
known piece of scagliola work in Britain—for 
ithe floor of the remarkable ante-room at Syon 
'House, with its 12 famous columns of verde 
antico recovered from the bed of the Tiber. 
But the fine floor we see there to-day, patterned 
in tones of yellow, green, grey, blue, brown and 
red, is not the original one; it was relaid about 
1819 (Fig. 6). 

John Carr of York designed at least one 
building in which scagliola was extensively used 
at an early date—Thoresby Park, Nottingham- 
shire, finished in 1768. WG lofty hall was 
described by the Rev. William Bray in his Tour 
into Derbyshire and Yorkshive:“ The sides of this 
room are of the same composition as is used in 
the Hall in Lord Rockingham’s, resembling a 
yellow marble; on the sides are pillars and 
pilasters, mostly white but some resembling 
verd antique. The floor is of the same com- 
position.” 

' “Lord Rockingham’s’”? was Wentworth 
Woodhouse, visited by Arthur Young in 1768. 
He described the Ionic pilasters in the great 
saloon as being “encrusted with a paste repre- 
senting in the most natural manner several 
marbles, so admirably imitated as not to be 
distinguished from the reality by the most 
experienced and most scrutinising eye.’’ The 
accounts do not indicate clearly when the scag- 
liola work was started. It might have been as 
early as the late 1750s; but it is plain that 
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4.—PAINTING OF THE INTERIOR OF THE PANTHEON IN 


DESIGNED BY JAMES WYATT IN 1772. 


operations were in pro- 
gress in the 1760s and 
1770s, so that by about 
1782 what ts perhaps 
the earliest and largest 
example of scagliola in 
the country was vir- 
tually finished. 

The vast front of 
Wentworth Woodhouse, 
of which the saloon 
formed a part, was de- 
signed about 1732 by 
Henry Flitcroft, while 
Carr was still a school- 
boy. The project was so 
enormous that by the 
time work was under 
way in the great saloon, 
in the 1760s, Flitcroft 
had fallen into  dis- 
favour. Whether the 
scagliola was introduced 
by him or by John Carr, 
who had taken over the 
job and was being in- 
creasingly employed on 
the Wentworth estates 
by Lord Rockingham, is 
debatable. At any rate, 
all the work, with the 
possible exception of 
the Ionic pilasters men- 
tioned by Young, must 
have been supervised by 
Carr and the design of 
the vast scagliola floor 
is certainly his (Fig. 3). 

Both Carr and Flit- 
croft were at one time 
associated with Lord 
Burlington, who, as pre- 
viously mentioned, en- 
couraged Italian craftsmen to come to this 
country. The scagliola craftsman connected 
with the work of the two architects at Went- 
worth is now known. His name suggests that 
he might, indeed, have been one of that noble- 
man’s importations. Charles Clerici was first 
employed by John Carr at Thoresby, where he 
was assisted by Ely Crabtree, who later set up 
as a plasterer in York. Following the architect 
to Wentworth, Clerici accepted a salary of one 
guinea per week and became a member of Lord 
Rockingham’s household for almost twenty 
years while working, virtually single-handed, on 
the great saloon. He also executed chimney- 
pieces, pedestals and tables at Wentworth, and 
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3—THE SCAGLIOLA FLOOR OF THE SALOON AT 
WENTWORTH WOODHOUSE, YORKSHIRE 


about 1774 had a brief change of scene at the 
Marquis’s town house in Grosvenor-square. 

Wyatt, then, was certainly not the first to 
use scagliola. The distinction might with more 
justice be conferred on Robert Adam, John 
Carr, or even Sir William Chambers, the archi- 
tect of Somerset House, who was already 
knowledgeable on the subject of scagliola in 
January, 1769, a year before the Pantheon was 
begun. He sent off a description of the com- 
position to Mr. W. Hall, of Whitehall, Scotland, 
adding that the Italians were the experts in its 
manufacture and giving the impression that he 
wrote from personal experience. This was 
followed in 1773 by a letter to William Hey, 
builder of the mansion in St. Andrews-square, 
Edinburgh, for Sir Laurence Dundas: “the 
talk (talc) your Proprietor mentions is probably 
the Scagliola wh. is an imitation of Marble 
composed of talk, ising Glass & mineral Colours 
of different Sorts. It is when well done nearly 
as hard as marble & as beautiful in every 
respect. The Price is from five or six to 12 shill 
pr. foot superficial & the best makers of It in 
England are Messrs Ritter & Bartoli, Newport 
Street, near Newport Market, London, who 
imitate almost any Sort of marble You please 
& also make very beautifull Ornaments of It. 
You find it is not cheap.” 

This information is very definite. Though 
staking no claim for Chambers, it establishes 
that scagliola, at the time it was supposed to 
have been introduced, was already in vogue and 
was being manufactured in England by more 
than one firm. Many Italian plasterers are 
known by name—Bagutti and Artari, for 
instance—but not so the scagliola workers; even 
the firm specifically mentioned by Chambers is 
hard to trace. The rate-books confirm that 
Richter held premises in Great Newport-street 
from 1767 until 1796, but there is no mention of 
Bartoli. Ritter, or Richter, was presumably the 
man who, according to Horace Walpole in 1768, 
agreed to inlay a white marble chimney-piece 
for the Round Room at Strawberry Hill, but 
“complained he could not perform his contract 
for the money settled.” It was he, in associa- 
tion with Bartoli, who supplied to Nostell 
Priory, Yorkshire, in 1777, “ two statuary tables 
inlaid of Scagliola according to Messrs Adams 
desaing at 77 guineas each.” 

In spite of the absence of Bartoli’s name 
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5.-SCAGLIOLA PILASTERS FLANKING THE SALOON DOORWAY AT KEDLESTON 


HALL, DERBYSHIRE, DESIGNED BY ROBERT ADAM 


from the rate-books, his is the more familiar. 
The names Guiseppe Bartoli (1717-90) and 
Domenico Bartoli, probably father and son, 
appear so frequently in the accounts of works 
by Adam and Wyatt that one must assume 
they were scagliola makers pay excellence. One 
or the other was employed at Kedleston, 
Stowe—there are 16 columns in the saloon in 
imitation of Sicilian jasper (Fig. 7)—Buckland 
House, Berkshire, 15, St. James’s-square and 
Cobham Hall, Kent. Their position must 
have been similar to that of Peter Bossi in 
Ireland, who between 1785 and 1798 had almost 
a monopoly of the trade. 

But the making of scagliola did not remain 
exclusively in the hands of the Italians as the 
material grew in favour, The name of one 
Englishman, Vincent Bellman, who opened a 
manufactory in London about 1790 for the sup- 
ply of slabs, pedestals and vases, is still per- 
petuated in the title of a firm making scagliola 
to-day. : 

The material continued to be enormously 
popular into the early 19th century and the list 
of large buildings on which it was lavished is a 
formidable one. It was confined mostly to 
entrance and staircase halls and became fashion- 
able for clubs: the Athenzum, Crockford’s, the 
Reform (Fig. 8), the United Services, the Uni- 
versity, the Union and the Oriental. The Compan- 


ies lagged not far behind: the Salters’ Hall, the - 


Goldsmiths’ Hall and Fishmongers’ Hall were 
the most notable examples. It was still also 
used in the great houses, such as that of the 
Duke of Northumberland at Charing Cross 
(1820) and at Apsley House (about 1821). At 
Buckingham Palace (about 1819) scagliola was 
applied to the Grand Staircase, but, owing 
to careless workmanship, indelible stains 
appeared and the walls had to be painted. How- 
ever, other rooms were successfully made 
brilliant with scagliola columns of scarlet and of 
blue representing lapis-lazuli. 

Throughout the 19th century scagliola 
remained in use, but on a decreasing scale. 
Even in 1845 the diminution was becoming 
apparent and one writer, in an effort to rouse 
enthusiasm, cried: “I trust that no opulent 
householder will be without some specimen of it 
adorning his mansion, pillars, pedestals, slabs, 
vases, baths, or other ornament.’’ Unfortun- 
ately, the reputation enjoyed by the high-class 

- matertal-produced for great buildings by reput- 
able craftsmen suffered, so it is said, through 
confusion with the poor stuff—“ vile imitations” 
used for vases and pedestals sold in cheap shops 
and auction-rooms. But prices remained high, 
for the supply was restricted by monopolists 
still jealously guarding the secrets of the trade. 


Even so, by the end of the century, scagliola 
was cheaper and far superior to plaster painted 
and varnished to look like marble, but its merits 
were no longer fully appreciated. William 
Millar, the author of Plastering Plain and 
Decorative (1893), included a description of the 
material in his book, lamenting at the same 
time its limited use. The number of important 
buildings in which it was then being used was, 
nevertheless, large: the Albert Hall; Windsor 
Castle; Fulham Town Hall; the City Bank; the 
New Travellers’ Club; St. Ermin’s Mansions; 
the Law Courts at York and Dublin; the 
Theatre Royal, Cheltenham; and the County 
Council Offices at Derby. But when Millar’s 
book was revised in 1927, all reference to scag- 
liola was omitted and to-day few people are 
aware of this once fashionable material. There 
remains probably only one firm of specialists 
carrying on its manufacture. 

The making and composition of scagliola 
has nearly always been shrouded in mystery. 
Stories have been circu- 
lated that the secret of 
success depended on the 
extraordinary quality 
of the plaster used; on 
the unique purity of the 
additives; and on a 
jealously guarded for- 
mula handed down from 
father to son. There 
may have been some- 
thing in these tales, but, 
no doubt, much of the 
apparent intricacy of 
scagliola making was 
due to the craftsmen 
who, as in most arts, 
introduced their own 
individual methods and 
variations of working. 

A recipe by Cham- 
bers has already been 
given; an earlier one, 
written by him in 1767, 
includes the following: 
“The composition for 
the foundation is Bitts 
of Tile or well baked 
brick and bitts of mar- 
ble mixed with Lime of 
River flints—a Suffi- 
cient quantity to bring 
the whole to a Consist- 
ance of a paste. Then 
a finer paste of the same 
composition but with 
less of marble is laid on 
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about one and a half inches thick and after) 
having beat it for some time then strew in 
bitts of Marble of different kinds and beat them | 
in the paste, then when dry put on a paste | 
composed of Powder of tiles, lime and soap-} 
water for otherwise it never takes a polish, this | 
lay on the thickness of a sheet of paper and | 
smooth and polish it with a clean polished | 
trowel before it drys, then rub it with Linseed } 
oyl and a woollen cloth. N.B. The Italians give} 
what colour they please by mixing with the} 
paste, Brown, Red, Vermillion, Yellow Occar or} 
any colours that agrees with Lime.” This} 
sounds very different from the one that he} 
gave simply in 1773: “talk, ising Glass &]) 
mineral colours.” } | 

An interesting article appeared in the} 
Builder for January 11, 1845. The writer made} 


almost sunk into disuse in consequence of the | 
perishable nature“of the material.’”’ He con-}| 
sidered it too lable to damage and too absorp- | 
tive. Decrying the use of glue, which he thought. 
gave the gloss but caused the decay, he regretted | 
that the mixing of plaster was a lost art. The} 
use of plaster-of-paris was wasteful because it } 
set so quickly. He had a suggestion: a basic | 
mortar of five parts flint powder, one part shell: 
lime, lime water and molasses. But more) 
research was needed; it might be necessary to} 
lavish as much care as was taken over a plaster | 
he had seen in India. The ingredients for this | 
included whites of eggs, salted butter, butter} 
milk, molasses, grain boiled to a jelly, shell lime, | 
flint powder_and myrobalans. The result, n | 
doubt,was excellent, but the recipe appeared } 
more suited to a Christmas pudding than a/ 
plaster! i 
Our enthusiast, obviously a gifted amateur, } 
was soon assailed by a master plasterer, who, | 
perhaps, fearing both a loss of trade and the} 
bandying round of the secrets of his calling, | 
averred that the writer did not know what he| 
was talking about. Scagliola, he said, was in} 
wide use and, properly executed, was perfectly 
satisfactory; rather cuttingly he added: “the 
art of making scagliola would fill a volume, and 
is kept secret by the trade.’’ However, cursory 
mention was made of a formula that included | 
plaster-of-paris and solutions of alum. at 
Similar brief formule can be culled from | 
old dictionaries and technical journals. For} 
example, in the Builder for November 28, 1863, 
plaster-of-paris, ox-gall and lime was recorded. 
And by the end of the century there was a/| 
bewildering variety of ways—some patented— 
of making scagliola. To the basic plaster—. 


whatever that might be—albumen was often) 


6—THE ANTE-ROOM AT SYON HOUSE, MIDDLESEX. 
Robert Adam’s original scagliola floor was relaid about 1819 
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added; then again, albumen soaked in tannic 
acid; or alum gauged with water; and another 
recipe comprised Keenes cement, slaked lime 
and curdled milk. Altogether it is most con- 
fusing. 
: However, the simplest and most frequent 
|recipe seems to have been mineral colours, 
glue or isinglass—“to harden and give gloss to 
the surface’’—and plaster-of-paris. Gypsum is, 
|of course, the basis of plaster, and this in its 
‘purest form, together possibly with alabaster 
/and limestone, was reduced by the craftsmen to 
a fine powder by constant sieving and grinding 
‘after burning. It is the last-mentioned—the 
\calcining—which probably lies at the root of the 
mystery. 
~ To-day, we know that if gypsum is heated 
‘to a temperature of 140 to 170 degrees C. the 
‘result is calcium hemihydrate, otherwise known 
as plaster-of-paris. If water is added, the pow- 
\der sets to a hard massin a minute or two. Thus 
‘a retarder—usually a glue-like substance—must 
be added before the plaster can be satisfactorily 
used. It seems, therefore, that the glue water 
and isinglass were added primarily to simplify 
‘the working of the plaster rather than to give a 
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7.—SCAGLIOLA COLUMNS 


high finish. But in some specifications the glue 
seems to have been omitted. What is the 
explanation ? 

If gypsum is heated to a much higher tem- 
perature, all the water is driven off and there 
remains anhydrous calcium sulphate. But this, 
curiously enough, does not, as one might expect, 
combine even more quickly with water than 
plaster-of-paris. In fact, it reacts so slowly that, 
before it can be satisfactorily used at all, an 
accelerator has to be added. One salt which 
speeds up the process is alum. Essentially, 
then, scagliola appears to have been made, 
in the past, from a gypsum-based plaster and, 
depending on the degree of burning, with addi- 
tives of either the accelerating or retarding 
kinds. 

The addition of alum to anhydrous calcium 
sulphate originated what is now known as 
Keenes cement; that of borax, Parian cement. 
These two products, carefully made under fac- 
tory conditions to give the exact setting time 
required, are the ones principally used to-day 
for scagliola. Thus, the modern craftsman, 
receiving his ingredients ready-made, is spared 
the complications presented by the hemihydrate 
and anhydrous plasters with their wide choice 
of retarders and accelerators. The old scagliola 
worker did not, perhaps, fully apprehend the 


properties of his materials; but whether his 
recipes came about as a result of calculation, 
experience or accident, the range is extensive 
enough to bewilder the most ardent historian. 

The method of providing a base for the 
scagliola is very similar to that of ordinary 
plaster. Depending on the unevenness of the 
surface, one or two undercoats of relatively 
coarse plaster are first applied. The surface is 
then scoured to give a key for the “ seag.~ The 
latter is made from superfine plaster in several 
batches, each tinted to represent a colour in the 
marble to be imitated, which are skilfully 
intermixed and sliced together. The scag is then 
applied, usually being beaten on in small areas 
at a time to give a finished thickness of a quarter 
to half an inch. 

The amount of each application depends 
largely on the necessity for getting con- 
tinuity of figure. For instance, long narrow 
strips of scag have to be applied where a Cip- 
polino column, with the grain running vertic- 
ally, is being simulated, The interesting prac- 
tice of veining by the drawing through of 
threads dipped in colour is obsolescent; it can 
be achieved by other means. Similarly, the 
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IN THE SALOON AT STOWE, BUCKINGHAMSHIRE. 


REFORM CLUB, PALL MALL 


introduction of scaglia is largely a thing of the 
past: they are used only in the form of chips of 
white alabaster in imitation verde antico. When 
dry and hard, the initial smoothing of the 
scagliola may be done with a plane, followed by 
a long and arduous process of rubbing with 
gradually finer and finer abrasives until the 
final polish is given with linseed oil and soft 
cloths. 

For normal straightforward wall applica- 
tion, preparation usually involves the raking 
out of the mortar joints to provide a key. 
Where decorative pilasters are needed, the sur- 
face has first to be built out in brick or stone, or 
framed in wood to which lathing is nailed, 
ready as a base to receive the plaster and the 
scag. 

eons: especially the small ones used as 
pedestals to support busts or lamps, were often 
formed, in the early days, of stone shafts on to 
which the composition was applied. Generally, 
however, it was and is more usual to fix lathing 
to a cylindrical wood frame. The scagliola is 
then applied, and the correct shape is ensured 
by turning the embryo column on a lathe, fol- 
lowed by the usual procedure of rubbing down. 
If flutings are required, a special rounded plane 
is used to hollow out the channels. 

Whereas formerly much of the work was 
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done im situ—a notable exception is the pre- 
formed slabs of scagliola on a backing of half- 
inch slate secured to the interior walls of Crock- 
ford’s Club—to-day as much as possible is 
prefabricated. The process, so far, has not lent 
itself to mechanisation, but still depends largely 
on the manual dexterity of the individual 
craftsmen, of whom there are now very few. 
Thus, for flat wall surfaces, scagliola is almost 
as expensive as a lining of one of the cheaper 
marbles finished by machine; but for columns 
there is a considerable saving over marble. [If it 
is required round a stanchion, the column is pre- 
fabricated in the normal way, but on a with- 
drawable core and with the cylindrical shell 
reinforced. It is split vertically on the site 
immediately before fixing to the stanchion, so 
as to avoid any risk of the respective halves 
losing their shape. The joints, made good with 
a stopping of material similar to that of the 
column, are discernible, particularly in the case 
of figured scagliola, only to the expert eye. 
Decoration is very much the servant of 
fashion. Novelty is constantly sought: some- 
times it is contemporary wallpapers, Victoriana, 
or wrought iron. Now mosaics, plain and 
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(Right) 8—THE STAIRCASE OF THE 


patterned, are coming into vogue for floor and wall 
surfaces—and for murals of abstract design 
which seem to be a concomitant of contempor- 
ary architecture. Might not scagliola yet be 
rediscovered and used for these and similar 
purposes? 

Any discerning visitor to Italy must be 
impressed by the air of quality imparted to 
quite ordinary rooms by the use of marble. 
Marble may be beyond the means of most of 
us, but, perhaps, if sufficient demand were 
created, it might be possible to produce, 
cheaply, luxurious-looking prefabricated slabs 
of scagliola suitable for mantel-shelves, cheeks 
to fireplaces, reveals and bottoms to windows, 
and table-tops. Who knows? We may yet see 
the interiors of council houses glowing in the 
reflected light of “sienna, jasper and brocatello 
and porphyr.”’ 

For the preparation of this article I should 
like to acknowledge the assistance of Mary 
Wragg, Mr. Christopher Hussey, Mr. John 
Summerson, Alderman J. J. Grogan, Messrs. 
Bellman, Ivey, Carter and Co., the s*-ff of the 
Central Reference Library, St. Mart..’s-street, 
London, W.C.2, and the library staff of the 
Royal Institute of British Architects. 

Illustrations: 2, Victoria and Albert Musewm, 
4, Temple Newsam House, Leeds, Yorkshire. 


BIRD SANCTUARIES AND THE BIRD-WATCHER 


Written and Illustrated by R. B. TALBOT KELLY 


O the enthusiastic bird-watcher a national 

sanctuary, supervised by an official 

warden, can be an exasperation. The 
area he or she wants to visit holds for certain 
rare and elusive birds, and the visitor feels 
entitled to an encounter with each and all in 
return for the fee paid and the long-time book- 
ing for an appointed day. This attitude, though 
natural, is unrealistic and can be satisfied only 
in a zoo. The wardens also feel a keen dis- 
appointment if-their visitors think they are 
“cheated,” so that I think the official bodies 
concerned might do worse than forewarn 
visitors that they are likely to see nothing at all 
and that all they are offered for a certainty is 
a chance of seeing. 

During the recent summer I visited two 
such sanctuaries and was accorded the greatest 
courtesy by the wardens and by the Secretary 
of the Royal Society for the Protection of Birds 
himself. In both areas I was unlucky in that 
weather and wind were against a good bag, but 
on both occasions I was delighted. 

I did not see the bitterns at Minsmere, in 
Suffolk, and the wind was such that the bearded 
tits showed themselves only for seconds, but I 
had arm’s-length views of marsh-harriers, herons 
and snipe, such close encounters that one felt 
part of their community. This is the reward 
that one can look for and count upon in our 
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STONE-CURLEW ON A SUFFOLK HEATH, 
“A BUFFISH SHAPE THAT DID NOT} 
QUITE BELONG TO THE GRASS AROUND | 
IT.” (Left) A MARSH-HARRIER BEING) 
MOBBED BY LAPWINGS AND A SHORT- 
EARED OWL ABOVE HAVERGATE) 
ISLAND, ONE OF THE ROYAL SOCIETY 
FOR THE PROTECTION OF BIRDS’ 

SANCTUARIES IN SUFFOLK 


national sanctuaries. I have been twice to. 
Havergate, also in Suffolk, and had at my feet, 
as it were, a mixed assortment of waders that 
I could enjoy for hours, as one enjoys a téte-a-_ 
téte with a dear friend. The greatest part of this | 
enjoyment probably comes from the old rather 
than the new friends. In the course of thirty 
years’ bird-watching I have had similar en- 
counters in the field—two this year. They 
are the lucky days; but you can be sure of such 
an experience at Havergate and Minsmere, and 
for that the fee is modest indeed. | 

To be beside a wild bird that unconcernedly 
carries on with whatever it is doing is always 
exciting. One can watch the wind play with its 
feathers, sense the muscles underneath, watch 
the light change its colour with every move- 
ment. Such an. encounter almost proves the 
uselessness of any coloured illustration that 
purports to show a special plumage phase. A 
painting of a bird, if true, can say only that 
this dunlin or that redshank looked like this in 
a certain light at a certain time of year; and 
the picture, as a whole, shall tell you the kind’ 
of light there was. 

Again, these close-up views enable the 
watcher to comprehend something of the 
relationships between the birds themselves, 
their frequent intolerance of the young, 
for instance, after a certain age; which is 
a more and which a less aggressive species 
or individual; which species seems the most 
highly strung and nervous; and many other 
aspects of bird mentality that distance hides 
from us. 

Though this year, at both Minsmere and 
Havergate, the bag was a lean one if rarities 
alone count, yet, while walking along the 
sea-wall near Havergate one evening, three of 
us watched a splendid mobbing of a marsh- 
harrier by a short-eared owl and lapwings. 
Later, on the island itself, we watched a common 
tern deliberately disturb and annoy a 
group of ninety sleeping avocets. It flew in 
among them quietly at head height and suc- 
cessfully unsettled almost every bird in turn. 
Why? What good did it derive from its 
action? Was it pure mischief? From time 
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DELIBERATELY DISTURBING A GROUP OF SLEEPING AVOCETS ON HAVERGATE ISLAND. 


at good did it derive from its action‘ as it pure mischief? 
“What good did it d f t tion? Was it p hief?” 


to time I have watched such happenings 
among other birds, and a sort of childish mis- 
chief (or malice?) seems to be the sole reason 
for the act. 

The avocet is of a whiteness that makes all 
other birds dull by comparison. It is a diamond 
of brightness. The tern, a white bird in 
many lights, looked dingy in comparison, and 
the immature shelducks looked positively 
unwashed. 

Of course I hoped to see a bittern; hoped 
for a comfortable interview with bearded tits; 
hoped to see some of the rarer waders, but I 
had wonderful views from the tree-hide at 
Minsmere of flying heron and harriers that 
passed at my level a few feet away and gave me 
the feeling of flying beside them and seeing the 
ground from their view-point. We had a long 
hunt for stone-curlew on the heaths, and 
eventually one evening, almost accidentally 
while looking at a whinchat, I picked up the 
first we saw as a buffish shape that did not quite 
belong to the grass around it. We walked it up 
and it rose into the light, calling. Next day we 
saw three more, one flying at close range so that 
the strongly marked wing bar showed clearly. 
But although I saw it pitch, it vanished com- 
pletely into the rough ploughland of its back- 
ground. I know of no bird that is so 
“transparent” when sitting. It is as invisible 
as a ringed plover or a turnstone at rest on a 
pebble beach; yet the stone-curlew is a large 
bird compared with these. : 

Suffolk is immensely rich in bird life. 
In two weeks. we saw 90 kinds. As a 
painter of birds I was presented with picture 
after picture that varied from a lovely view of a 
barn owl hunting and killing in the gloaming to 
an exciting scene of sandwich terns fishing and 
the little fish they hunted jumping, a dozen ata 
time, clear of the water at each plunge. I have 
never seen this happen before. As for the rarer 
birds, we saw harriers constantly, black terns, 


garganey, gadwall, little stints, a ruff and a 
beautiful light-breasted arctic skua. And one 
evening a female cuckoo came and sat like a 
nightjar beside our parked car. 

We had the excitement of a mystery wader 
no one could identify, until at last, in perfect 
light at close range, it proved to be an immature 
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redshank. It was very tame and sluggish and 
held its wings drooped all the time. It fed 
quietly and swam long distances rather than 
fly. Its buff legs, hunched attitude and strongly 
speckled plumage defeated us for some hours. 
Such excitements are the very salt of bird- 
watching. 


MYSTERY WADER WHOSE IDENTITY PUZZLED THE AUTHOR AND HIS 
FELLOW WATCHERS FOR SOME HOURS: AN IMMATURE REDSHANK 
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GARDENING FOR THE TOWN DWELLER 


P AHE commonly held view that the 
town gardener suffers all the 
handicaps and the country gar- 

dener enjoys all the advantages is far 
from being true. Diseases caused by 
fungi are often less severe in urban dis- 
tricts because the chemical impurities 
in the atmosphere act as a kind of per- 
petual fumigation. Rabbits and moles, 
which can be such a plague in the 
country, are relatively unknown to 
the town gardener, and, though he 
almost certainly has more sparrows to 
contend with, he will probably have 
far fewer jays or wood-pigeons. The 
country gardener who has had his 
crops stripped by these cunning and 
voracious marauders might well con- 
sider the sparrows a lesser evil. 

One of the many merits of Mr. 
Lanning Roper’s Successful Town 
Gardening (CountRY Lire, 42s.) is 
that he is as fully aware of the 
advantages as of the handicaps 
involved in urban gardening. He is, 
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book, which I regard as the best ever 
published on this important subject, 
he gives excellent advice for the 
planting and maintenance of every 
type of garden from the smallest city 
yard upwards. He even has a chapter 
on pent-houses and roof gardens. 

One of Mr. Roper’s merits as a 
writer is that he has humour to salt 
his instruction. I like particularly the 
account of his attempt to overcome 
the cat menace by importing tough 
country cats to drive the invaders 
away, only to find that the town cats 
were yet tougher and drove the 
country importees into the highest 
branches of a pear tree where 
they just mewed for rescue. 


Geraniums and Herbs 


The bulk of this book is devoted 
to practical matters of design and 
cultivation. There are chapters on the 
treatment of walls and fences, paths, 
terraces, the choice and placing of 
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FISH OF ALL WATERS _ 
| be would be impossible to describe 
adequately in one volume all the 
fish which frequent the salt and 
fresh waters of the world, yet Fishes of 
the World, edited by Edouard le 
Danois (Harrap, 63s.), makes an 
attempt both brave and effective, an 
attempt enhanced by many illustra- 
tions, 30 of them in colour, which are 
both instructive and beautiful. 
M. le Danois has compiled the few 


“pages of text so skilfully that the 


reader is guided from one quarter of 
the globe to another, and from one 
species of fish to another with the 
minimum of interruption, so that the 
story flows and the fish and the differ- 
ent areas in which they thrive are 
linked together. 

As an introduction to the fish 
of the world the book is admirable 
and full of interest, and especially en- 
lightening are the references to oceanic 
transgressions, the movement of fish 
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A PAVED COURT IN A LONDON GARDEN: AN ILLUSTRATION. IN SUCCESSFUL TOWN 
GARDENING, REVIEWED ON THIS PAGE , 


for example, quick to observe that 
one of the really entertaining things 
about town gardens is the possibility of 
growing in them plants that would be 
considered tender in the country 
where there is less shelter and no 
warmth derived from the heating of 
surrounding buildings. 


Country Garden in London 


But Mr. Roper is too practical a 
town gardener to minimise the genuine 
difficulties that must be overcome. He 
and his wife cultivate most success- 
fully one of the most beautiful gardens 
to be found within three miles of 
Charing Cross. His house is, in fact, 
within sight of South Kensington 
station and is almost completely sur- 
rounded by tall houses, yet so skilfully 
has the garden been designed and 
planted that, were it not for an occa- 
sional glimpse of a roof, one might 
imagine oneself deep in the country. 

In his garden he has one advan- 
tage which many other town gar- 
deners lack—space. But this has not 
clouded his judgement as to what is 
generally practicable, and in this 


ornaments, the construction and 
stocking of pools and the preparation 
of the soil. Further chapters deal in 
greater detail with the indivjdual 
requirements of particular types of 
plant, of trees and shrubs, roses, 
annuals, biennials, perennials, bulbs 
and so on. The geranium gets a 
chapter to itself and deserves it, for 
no plant is better capable of bringing 
cheer to the most dismal of city 
gardens. The herb garden, or more 
accurately what Mr. Roper modestly 
calls the herb patch, is also thoroughly 
considered, which is not surprising 
in view of his skill in the culinary as 
well as the horticultural arts. 

It is typical of his thoroughness 
that he remembers the value of the 
bay tree both as a first-class city 
shrub to be grown as a trim topiary 
specimen and as a “herb’’ the 
fragrant leaves of which are required 
in most marinades and casseroles. 

I most heartily recommend this 
book to every town and city gardener. 


They will find in it instruction, 
entertainment and excellent illustra- 
tions. Al Gy ek: 


and the effect of the changes in tempera- 
ture and salinity on their migration. 
For instance, when the sea became too 
saline and too warm for some of the 
salmon family, they left the sea and 
became land-locked like the huchon 
of the Danube and the ouaniche and 
sebago of North America. The same 
argument is used to explain the 
evolution of the brown trout. Indeed, 
there is much about the biology and 
peculiarities of fish and there are 
anecdotes to hold the attention and 
photographs to attract the eye on 
almost every page. Who would 
imagine that a halibut could cover 
1,200 miles in 240 days or that a pike 
was off its feed because its gums were 
sore while teething? 

The coelacanth, so much in the 
news of recent years, has a picture in 
colour and is well described with 
reference to its importance in the 
history of the higher animals. It is the 
oldest vertebrate alive to-day; it has 
remarkable stability ; and it is the only 
survivor of the group from which 
evolved the huge line of air-breathing 
vertebrates up to man. Fishes of the 


centenary edition of W. C. Stewart’s 


ia 


if 


World is full of useful unde a 
knowledge and it is well produced. 


Instruction for the Angler 


Coarse Fishing To-day by Cyril }) 
Smith (Richard Bell, 9s. 6d.), is a} 
book, like so many of its kind, full of | 
instruction. Although it may help the | 
fisherman to catch more dace, roach, | 
chub and other general fish, I much 
prefer lan Wood’s approach to angling | 
in My Way with Salmon (Allen and |" 
Unwin, 12s. 6d.). There are many who ||) 
never tire of telling others what to do |) 
and what not to do with a rod and | 
line. Ian Wood, however, is different: | 
he has a philosophy to be recom-_ 
mended and the literary powers to 
express-it. He realises that a fisher- } 
man/‘becomes proficient only by -his | 
own aptitude and observation and, | 
therefore, he dispenses lightly with the | 
tackle needs of the novice and em- | 
phasises the necessity for him to have | 
the right attitude towards his chosen } 
sport, an attitude to be tempered with | 
good manners, to-day so often lacking 
by the river, or in a boat on the loch. } 
Mr. Woodis an authority on loch-fishing’ |) 
for salmon and his suggestions about }| 
methods to be used and the type of 4) 
conveyance from which a man should | 
fish are not only sound but profitable. 

It is pleasant to welcome a new | 


classic, The Practical Angley (A. and 
C. Black, 10s. 6d.,) to read again the 
chapter on worm fishing for trout and 
realise that in it is the introduction of || 
Stewart’s own peculiar bait tackle to | 
the anglers of the world. 
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COUNTIES AGAIN 


NEW series of topographical } 

books has been launched by j} 
Messrs. Thames and Hudson. The } 
first two titles are Sussex, by Clifford 
Musgrave, and Wiltshire, by Geoffrey | 
Grigson (9s. 6d. each). Mr. Musgrave + 
is in charge of the Brighton art gal- | 
leries and museum—including the | 
Pavilion, where he has staged a num- | 
ber of - notable exhibitions—and - 
Mr. Geoffrey Grigson’s love of his 
home county is well known to readers | 
of CountRY Lire. The books take the 
form of some 60 or 70 photographs 
with a descriptive commentary. The 
two books serve as an admirable intro- 
duction toacounty, without pretending 
to be in any way comprehensive. 

Sussex features also in Swurrey- 
Sussex (Elek, 21s.), in the Vision of | 
England Regional Books series. This. | 
book, which is by Ralph Lawrence and 
Reginald Turnor, is a reprint of two 
earlier separate books, which have 
been combined, revised and enlarged. 
Both are readable in their way, and 
Mr. Turnor has a great affection for 
good architecture. It is the more sur- 
prising, therefore, to find his co-author | 
saying that Claremont is the only 
house that Capability Brown designed. 
Claremont, incidentally, does not 
appear in the index, which might well 
be amplified. 

Another book where two counties 
are combined is Devon and Cornwall in 
Colour (Batsford, 16s.), in which Jane 
Tregarthen writes an introduction to 
and commentary on some 25 colour 
plates of well-known scenes. 


ROAD OF THE LEGIONS 


Ve II of Ivan D. Margary’s 
monumental Roman Roads In 
Britain (Phoenix House, 50s.) covers 
the country north of the Foss Way, in- 
cluding Wales and Scotland. The | 
book is divided into sections—Wales 
and the Marches, North-west England, 
etc.—each of which contains detailed 
descriptions of the roads within the 
area. Mr. Margary ends his work with 
a general chapter on the development 
and construction of the roads, and 
gives much useful instruction to those 
who would like to discover a Roman 
road for themselves. 
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THE BEAUTY OF GEORGIAN JAPANNED WARE 


* 


japanned ware combined to serve a host of 

household needs and customs throughout 
the reigns of the four Georges and well into 
Victorian days. The craft of japanning on metal 
was already established in the reign of William 
Iif at Bilston, Staffordshire, where the parish 
registers record several makers and decorators of 
japanned snuff-boxes with pull-off lids. The 
trade spread to Wolverhampton, where a 
japanner is known to have operated in 1720. 
This was ten years before 49-year-old Edward 
Allgood established the now celebrated Ponty- 
pool japan works in Monmouthshire. 

The japanned ware manufactured at Ponty- 
pool differed from that made elsewhere until the 
19th century in that it was heat-resisting. When 
Bishop, Pocock visited Allgood at Pontypool 
in 1756 he observed the japanned ware to be 
decorated with Chinese landscapes and figures 
entirely in gold on grounds of black, chocolate, 
crimson and tortoiseshell. 

Pontypool japan displayed a richness of 
finish long exclusive to the Allgood family, 
who used iron plates rolled into smooth, thin 
sheets of even thickness and tinned. Such tin 
plates had been made possible in 1728 when 
John Cooke of the Pontypool Ironworks had 
patented an improved rolling machine, adding 
compressing springs to the upper part of the 
two heavy revolving cylinders. The ductile 
iron peculiar to the Forest of Dean could then 
be flattened gradually into sheets with both 
surfaces free of undulations. These small plates, 
commonly measuring about 132 inches by 10 
inches, were tinned by dipping them into molten 
tin which penetrated completely, giving them a 
white colour throughout their texture. These 
were shaped into household equipment by 
Allgood, who employed his three sons, Thomas, 
Edward and John, their wives and, later on, 
their children. Japanning at Pontypool was a 
craft carried on by a single family rather than a 
local industry. 

Of the making of coloured japan back- 
grounds a contemporary account says: “Take 
any colour you have a mind to, and grind it well 
with water, with a stone and a muller; then let 
it dry and grind it in a mortar and sift it if there 
is occasion; then, instead of oil, mix it with a 
white varnish.” 

The secret which differentiated the Allgood 
japan from the commercial productions of 
Wolverhampton and Birmingham has long been 
considered to be due to the quality of this white 
varnish. Much of Allgood’s outstanding success, 
however, was due to the tin-soaked iron and to 
the meticulous care expended on every detail 
of the various processes. Each thin coating of 
japan was stoved and smoothed down by hand; 
sometimes as many as 30 coatings were applied, 


r | NHE beauty, richness and inventiveness of 
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) EACH SIDE. The band of fringed festoons is in silver. 
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1.—GEORGIAN JAPANNED URNS FROM PONTYPOOL, MONMOUTHSHIRE, WHERE 

THE MOST FAMOUS JAPANNED WARE WAS MADE. The urns are decorated (left) with 

flowers and leaves in colours and shaded gold, and (right) with sprays of flowers and butterflies 
in gold, silver and red 


and the final stoving at a low temperature lasted 
for as long as three weeks. The result was a 
unique durability and a highly lustrous surface, 
an ideal ground for the radiance of gilded line 
ornament. Such japanning methods, in which 
time was not a limiting factor, earned for Ponty- 
pool a reputation for fine and costly japanning 
that has endured to this day. 

The quality of the ware was such that when 
the Corporation of Cardiff wished “to present 
the Hon. William Pitt and the Hon. Henry 
Bilson Legge, Esq., with the Freedom of that 
Town,” the parchments were enclosed in “two 
Pont-y-Pool Boxes, with the Arms of the Town 
neatly engraved thereon’’ (London Chromicle, 
May 10, 1757). 

Japanning on tin plate was carried on in 
London before Allgood had established the 
Pontypool workshops. Gumley and Turing in 
1728 sent George II an account for “japanning 
four fine large tin plate receivers in Red with 
neat drawing in silver.” This tin plate was tin- 
coated iron, possibly of German origin. By the 
mid-18th century there were numerous metal 


japanners in London, for in 1757 Daniel Mills, 
of Vine-street, near Hatton Garden, advertised 
that he not only “ Japanned upon all Sorts of 
Goods made of Copper, Brass, Tin, Lead,’”’ but 
that he sold all sorts of materials for japanners. 
The industrial japanners of Birmingham 
and South Staffordshire found it profitable later 
in the century to sell inferior productions under 
the name of “Fancy Pontipool Ware.” All- 
good’s agents differentiated by spelling the name 
Ponty-Pool, such as Edward Binyon of Fen- 
church-street, who, in 1785, advertised that his 
was “The Original Warehouse for the Real 
Ponty-Pool japann’d Ware.” The terms 
“Ponty-Pool”’ and “ Pontipool”’ distinguished 
japanning on metal from japanned wood and 
the japanned paper-ware dating from 1772, 
known to collectors as papier-maché. 
Pontypool decorated some of its flat-ware 
with carefully perforated borderings, following 
the style of contemporary silversmiths. Many of 
these were hand-sawn and finished by filing: 
a few, such as vertical pales, were hand-punched. 
Perforated borders are notably found on waiters 
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-2.—OVAL JAPANNED TEA-POT WITH CHOCOLATE-COLOURED GROUND PAINTED WITH A VIEW OF RAGLAN CASTLE ON 
(Right) 3—WINDSOR-SHAPED TRAY PAINTED IN OILS BY THE FIRM 


OF EDWARD PERRY, WOLVERHAMPTON 
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4.—PONTYPOOL CHESTNUT URN WITH 

COVER. The ground is black, with flower 

sprays and flowering shrubs with birds in red 
and silver 


and on the “hand tea tables”’ used for carrying 
the tea equipage made of porcelain or, from the 
1760s, of cream-coloured earthenware. At first 
square or rectangular trays with perforated rims 
were made with folded and riveted corners; 
later they were cut and welded. 

Edward Allgood made a competence and 
retired in 1760, making over the business to his 
three sons. They failed to agree on matters of 
policy, however, and the partnership was dis- 
solved in the following year. Thomas, the eldest, 
retained the factory at Pontypool, his brothers 
establishing themselves in opposition at Usk, 
seven miles away. Each factory developed 
individual characteristics; Pontypool continued 
its reputation for the limited production of 
superb quality japanning. The turnover at this 
period was about £5,000 a year. 

Under William Allgood, who inherited the 
Pontypool factory in 1776, the business 
prospered and expanded, catering for the 
nobility and gentry. He introduced new ground 
colours, the range now including dark green, 
puce, tomato red, orange, canary and grey, and 
the original black, chocolate, crimson and 
tortoiseshell. These were varnished, but more 
than a century and a half of atmospheric 
action has given the varnish a slightly golden 
tinge. . : 

Silver leaf was used fro borders in filigree 
designs and for the meandering all-over ver- 
micular patterns, and here, also, the varnish 
shows a golden tinge. Colours were combined 
with shaded gold to create effects of increased 
richness, and topographical themes became 
fashionable. 

Benjamin Barker, a sporting artist, was 
engaged as foreman decorator. Following 
the prevailing taste of the day he exploited 
Chinese themes, associating them with 
gilded details in cast lead, such as lion-mask 
ornaments, lathe-turned acorn finials and ring 
handles of brass in the current Adam style. He 
was father of the celebrated artists Thomas and 
Benjamin Barker of Bath, both of whom were 
born at Pontypool. They decorated trays for 
Allgood. Thomas specialised in rustic groups 
and figures of shepherds and woodsmen, and 
Benjamin was noted for his landscapes. 

In 1799 Archdeacon Coxe recorded that 
Pontypool was a flourishing concern. When 
William Allgood died in 1813, however, it was 
described as “declining,” and by 1820 it had 
closed. One member of the family, Ann 
Allgood, moved to Birmingham, where she 
founded a japanning business at 124, Lower 
Hospital-street, no doubt following the original 
Pontypool methods, 

The Birmingham and Wolverhampton 
japanners meanwhile were producing large 
quantities of ‘‘Pontipool,” none comparable 
with the Allgoods’ Ponty-Pool japan. The 
iron plates were of poor quality, a fact recorded 
by John Baskerville in his patent specification 
(No. 582, 1742) for a “machine for rolling and 
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grinding metal plates.” Here he complained 
that the plates received from the rolling mill 
were undulating and covered with a hard scale. 
Japanners were compelled to wash their plates 
in a solution of sal-ammoniac, then anneal them 
at a large fire, and finally scrape and scour 
until clean. These plates were black, that is, 
made up without tinning. 

England’s first large japanning factories 
were established in Birmingham during the 
1730’s by John Taylor, a journeyman cabinet- 
maker, and by John Baskerville, a writing 
master. John Taylor, who was also an enameller 
and glassmaker, financed about 1750 the first 
important japan factory to operate in Wolver- 
hampton, trading as Taylor, Jones and 
Badger, and occupying a moated mansion 
known as Turton’s Hall. Upon Taylor’s death 
in 1775 the business was acquired by William 
and Obadiah Ryton, formerly of Tin-Shop Yard, 
Wolverhampton, who eventually named their 
premises the Old Hall Works. 

For nearly three-quarters of a century this 
firm was the centre of the japan trade in Wolver- 
hampton: between 1820 and 1835 it gave con- 
tinual employment to more than 800 workers. 
When Obadiah died in 1810 his brother was 
joined by Benjamin Walton and more efficient 
methods were introduced, affecting the entire 
japan trade. 

An industrial dispute in 1800 prompted 
several of the more skilled operatives and, 
decorators to leave the Old Hall and establish 
themselves as master japanners in Wolver- 
hampton. Without exception all prospered and 
by 1820 Birmingham, Wolverhampton and 
Bilston had become the world centre for 
decorated japanned ware. Richard Perry and 
his son George, for instance, set up a small work- 
shop, but quickly moved to extensive premises. 
Edward, another of Richard’s sons, also owned 
a flourishing japanning factory. 

Midland japanners from 1784 used fine- 
quality plate rolled from a special iron contain- 
ing charcoal instead of coke. This was evolved 
especially for japanners by a Wolverhampton 
ironmaster and sold under the name of tin-iron. 
The majority of japanned ware was hand- 
shaped until the introduction of the drop- 
hammer between: 1815 and 1820. A heavy 
stamp head wound up by a winch was allowed 
to fall on a sheet of iron laid over a sunk die. 
Repeated blows forced the metal into the 
required shape much more speedily than had 
been possible previously. Patrick Nasmyth’s 
first steam hammer was bought by the Walton 
firm in 1840, making them first in the field to 
produce finely-shaped tea and coffee urns, huge 
trays and other heavy work at prices hitherto 
impossible. 

Japanned grounds in Birmingham and 
Wolverhampton, according to John Baskerville, 
were at first “fine glowing Mahogany colour, 


5.—LEVNO COFFEE-URN 18tins. 


6.—PONTYPOOL JAPANNED CANDLESTICKS. Chamber candlestick in crimson with 


HIGH) 
IN BLACK JAPAN WITH DECORATION 
IN GOLD. It was heated with a charcoal], 

brazier in the perforated box below 


Black in no way inferior to that of the most} 
perfect India Goods, or in imitation of Tortoise-| 
shell.”’ Against these grounds might be painted} 
flowers and foliage in colours. There is no} 
evidence to show that basic methods of japan-} 
ning differed from those of Pontypool, but} 
methods of application were less costly and the | 
finish less rich, although possessing a high} 
polish. i 

Obviously brilliant colours were used, too, 
in competition with Pontypool. These were) 
described in The Dictionary of Arts and Sciences: | 
“the Whites are cerise or Flesh White. Yellows 
are Yellow oaker, English pink and Dutch pink. | 
Reds are vermillion, red-lead, and Lake. Blues | 
are blue Bice and Indigo. Blacks are Lamp- | 
black, and Ivory or Bone black. Greens are!) 
Verdigrease ground or verditer and Dutch pink | 
ground together. Browns are Fullers earth and’ 
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floral decoration in silver (left) and brass candlestick in black decorated with a vermicular 
pattern 


a, 


spanish brown. Purples may be made between 
‘ed and blue.” 

Collectors should remember that decora- 
tions in bronzes date no earlier than 1812 when 
the technique of constructing whole pictures in 
jcintillating metallic powders was patented by 
Thomas Hubball, of Clerkenwell. He developed 
these in a range of 18 shades prepared from 
finely ground gold, silver, zinc, copper, brass 
and Dutch metals applied over a specially 
prepared size so that even landscapes could be 
painted. This style of ornament was rare until 
about 1820, when there began a fashionable 
vogue which continued until the mid-1850s. 
Flowers, foliage, butterflies and insects and even 
sporting scenes were adapted to this medium, 
but it Jent itself particularly to Oriental sub- 
jects. A second style in bronze decoration dates 
from 1844, when the bronzes were skilfully 
combined with oil painting, producing radiant 
sunshine effects. A method of transferring 
coloured designs to black japan grounds was 
invented in 1834 by Gerard Barber, of Bilston, 
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who, at the height of his prosperity in the 
1850s, made 50,000 trays and tea ‘canisters 
each week. 

The range of japanned ware for which the 
collector searches includes equipment for the 
tea-table such as tea-trays and waiters, tea- 
canisters, tea-urns and tea-pots. There are 
cheese cradles, too, and wine coasters, smokers’ 
charcoal brazier sets, toilet-table boxes, snuff- 
boxes, knife boxes, candlesticks and snuffer- 
trays. 

Tea- and coffee-urns in japanned ware had 
the virtue of enlivening the tea equipage with 
colour brilliance without the polishing required 
by silver and Sheffield plate. The Wolver- 
hampton japanners from the late 1780s were 
making urns heated by charcoal-burning bra- 
ziers; these were cylindrical throughout their 
length, the lower third being perforated and 
partitioned to contain a brazier. The Levno urn, 
dating from about 1800, had a cylindrical body 
containing a central tube for conveying heat 
through the urn from a brazier burning in a 
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perforated cube-shaped box below. It was 
often raised upon four lion-paw feet of gilded 
brass. 

Vase-shaped urns until about- 1820 were 
hand-raised in copper and tinned within, or, 
from about 1800, spun in Britannia metal. These 
usually stood upon three cabriole legs with feet 
of ivory, ebony or other insulating material so 
that the urn might be placed directly upon a 
triangular tray decorated to match. Upon this 
stood a spirit lamp within a low cylindrical 
box with perforated sides. 

Charcoal braziers for the table were in great 
demand by smokers before the days of friction 
matches. These were low-footed bowls standing 
upon trays which prevented accidental scorching 
of the table top and held the small tongs used 
to lift the glowing, smokeless court charcoal to 
the smoker’s pipe. In some instances the brazier 
was fitted with an almost horizontal handle. 

Illustvations: 1, 2, 4, 5 and 6, National 
Museum of Wales ; 3, Collection of Mrs. William 
Hobicy. 


CORRESPONDENCE 


~~ ROYAL SUPPORT 
FOR BEER 


IR,—In his interesting article, The 

Husbandry of Hops (September 26), 
Mr. John L. Jones under-estimates the 
length of time beer brewed from hops 
and barley has been popular in this 
country. He suggests that it was about 
400 years ago that we began to give up 
drinking the sweet fermented liquor 
of malt and went in for growing hops 
and brewing hop-bittered beer, but 
the nation’s taste for its national 
beverage was changing over 100 years 
before. 
| This is evidenced by the existence 
of a writ issued in 1436 by Henry VI 
to the City Sherifis, commanding them 
to proclaim that brewers of “‘biere”’ 
must be allowed to brew freely. The 
document condemned ‘“‘certain male- 
volent persons attempting out of great 
hatred cunningly to oppress those 
brewing the drink called biere’’ which 
was relished by “very many of our 


subjects’ who preferred it as “a 
notable, healthy and temperate 
drink.” 


This was, as it were, the royal 
charter for beer—and thereby for hops 
as well. The writ has never been 
rescinded, so presumably it is still 
technically an offence to malign beer 
or to try to hinder beer brewing.— 
F. A. CHARLIER, Gable Cottage, Thame, 
Oxfordshire. 


OLD METHODS WITH HOPS 


S1r,—Your article The Husbandry of 
Hops (September 26) illustrated the 
most modern methods of hop growing 
and drying. I send you two photo- 
graphs, taken in Herefordshire before 
the war, showing the older ways, 
which probably still continue on some 
farms. 

The first shows two men on a 
wcoden stage trimming the high 
hedges necessary to shelter the hop- 
field; one man can be seen using a 
hook in place of his lost right hand. 
The oldest way of stringing the hops 
is to set up the poles afresh each 
spring and string them by hand, 
throwing the ball of twine up and 
over, a strenuous job shown in 
my second photograph—M. W., 
Heyvefordshive. 


A THREATENED 


BUILDING 
-S1r,—The Old Court House in Bedford 
High-street, which may have been the 
Judge’s Lodging, is threatened with 


destruction to make way for a taller~ 


building of higher rateable value. The 
main structure appears to date from 
the 17th century; the bay windows of 
the street front have mouldings which 
indicate a date in the middle of the 
18th century. The ground floor has 
been turned into shops, but the front 
entrance doorway remains with a 
blocked architrave and unusual fan- 
light. 


Unless steps are speedily taken by 
those interested in preserving build- 
ings of character, this unusual building 
will be lost.—JoHN GEDGE, 32a, High- 
street, Bedford. 


AN 18th-CENTURY 
LONDON MASON 


Srr,—Recent restoration work at 
St. Mary Abchurch in the City of 
London has brought to light the 
signature, on two monuments, of 
Sanders Oliver, a London mason of 
whom little has so far been recorded. 


Laurence Pountney-lane, from 1741 
to 1786; he carried out masonry 
repairs at the church on various 
occasions during that period. I have 
not yet found the date of his death, 
but from 1787 his yard was taken over 
by Samuel Ireland, who remained 
there until 1827. I know of no monu- 
ments by Ireland and Mr. Rupert 
Gunnis records none in his Dictionary 
of British Sculptors. Did Ireland carve 
a second Perchard monument in St. 
Mary Abchurch erected soon after 
1787 by Alderman Peter Perchard 


been known through the centuries. 
In the years 1683-4 Dampier and 
Cowley, sailing together, sighted land 
of a considerable height but did not 
anchor or go ashore; they named what 
they had seen Pepys Island, in honour 
of Samuel Pepys, at that time Secre- 
tary to the Admiralty. 

A few years after this voyage 
Captain Strong sailed through the 
channel which divides East and West 
Falkland, and named it Falkland 
Sound after Lord Falkland, then 
Treasurer to the Navy. The name was 


TRIMMING A HEDGE ROUND A HEREFORDSHIRE HOP-FIELD BEFORE THE WAR AND (right) 
STRINGING THE POLES BY HAND 
; See letter: Old Methods with Hops 


The earlier of these is on a tablet in 
memory of Benjamin (1730) and 
Elizabeth (1741) Eaton. It was 
erected in the latter year and has an 
inscription panel adorned with a 
charming group of cherub heads and 
flanked by fluted pilasters. The 
second is a composition in coloured 
marbles commemorating Matthew 
Perchard, goldsmith, who died in 
1777; it is similar to one in St. Stephen 
Walbrook dated 1776 and also signed 
by Oliver. In addition to the mural 
tablets he was no doubt responsible 
for the two ledgers with heraldic 
panels now once again visible in the 
church floor, the Victorian tiling 
having been removed. 

Oliver’s workshop was within the 
parish at what was then 62, Cannon- 
street, opposite the north end of 


(Lord Mayor in 1804) in memory 
of his wife and children? Family 
archives might provide an answer.— 
E. E. Smitu, London, S.W.12. 


WHERE WAS PEPYS 
ISLAND? 
Srr,—Having read with interest the 
letter in your issue of September 19 
from the Hon. Mrs. C. D. L. Pepys 
about a globe with Pepys Island 
marked on it, I have been at some 
pains to discover something about this 
island. My authority is Sir W. L. 
Allardyce, sometime Governor of the 
Falkland Islands, who, writing in the 
Journal of the Royal Geographical 
Society of Australasia in 1910 The 
Story of the Falkland Islands, gives 
Pepys Island as one of the many 
names by which these islands have 


eventually used for the whole group.— 
E. P. Leacu (Miss), 9, Cornwall- 
gardens, London, S.W.7. 


A GALLOP IN QUEEN 
VICTORIA’S CHAISE 


Sir,—The picture of Queen Victoria’s 
donkey chaise (September 26) recalls 
an incident in the winter of 1911-12, 
when I was bolted with in that chaise. 
I was at the Convalescent Home, 
Osborne, awaiting an artificial leg. 
One day, when talking to the hall 
porter, whom I had known in India, 
I pointed to a very fat donkey grazing 
in the grounds, which he said pulled 
the mowing machine in the summer 
but got no exercise in the winter. 
He said I could give it some exercise 
in Queen Victoria’s chaise. 

I agreed, and the donkey was 


BEECH TREES JOINED IN A 
NATURAL GRAFT ABOUT 
FOUR FEET FROM THE 
GROUND AT SKANDERBURG, 
DENMARK 


See letter: Two Beeches in One 


harnessed and brought round 
by Buttons. I climbed in on my 
crutches and we started off at the 
steady pace the donkey was .accus- 
tomed to. As we approached the main 
gate a car came up behind and the 
driver sounded his horn; the donkey 
kicked up his heels and bolted. 

We went out of the gate and down 
the road to Cowes at full gallop. The 
reins had no effect on the donkey’s 
iron mouth. I was quite helpless. As 
we reached the top of the hill down 
into Cowes I saw the road was up and 
I thought we were in for a glorious 
smash. But the donkey saw the 
obstacles too and slowed up, so I was 
able to turn him round and we went 
back to Osborne, meeting the perspir- 
ing Buttons running for all he was 
worth. The donkey certainly had had 
enough exercise for some time. I 
wonder where Buttons is now.— 
S. M. Rice (Lt.-Col.), Tudor Cottage, 
Hound-street, Sherborne, Dorset. 

[We thank various other corres- 
pondents who have written to us to 
point out that the house shown in the 
photograph was the Vice-Regal Lodge, 
Dublin.—ED.] 
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QUEEN VICTORIA’S DONKEYS 


S1r,—Queen Victoria had two Egyp- 
tian donkeys. After her death they 
were given to Sir Henry and Lady 
Lennard, and spent the rest of their 
days at West Wickham Court, Kent, 
where I well remember them.— 
H. W. Boruamiey, Nynehead Court, 
Wellington, Somerset. 


TWO BEECHES IN ONE 


S1r,—The picture of a natural graft in 
your issue of August 22 prompted me 
to send the enclosed photograph. It 
was taken in the Deer Park, Skander- 


burg, in Denmark. Two beech trees*. 


have become perfectly united; above 
the join, about four feet from the 
ground, there is no outward indication 
that two trees are present. Without a 
sight of the part shown in the photo- 
graph, I think that only a cross-section 
would reveal the duality, though I 
should be interested to learn of any 
other test, for example, the micros- 
copic examination of parts with differ- 
ent genetic compositions. The cause of 
this graft is beyond me. Can the lead- 
ing shoots of two plants unite, or 
would this have been artificially 
induced?—-ALAN SHRIMPTON, Fyyern, 
Uplands-avenue, Barton-on-Sea, 
Hampshire. 


WHAT IS A MEESE? 


S1r,—Mr. Wood’s letter and your 
note on the word ‘“‘meese’’ (September 
5) were of great personal interest to 
me, because the exact meaning of 
“mease’’ has been of concern to me 
and many of my ancestors. 

I thought it had been well 
established that meese and mease 
were in no way connected except in 
sound. Mease derives from Greek 
mese (middle), via late Latin mesa for 
media; old French has mezse for a 
middle-sized barrel (half a tun?) used 
for fish, but mees (old French for 
meadows) became meese, as you 
state. 

Mease appears to be now almost 
exclusively used for herring—s00, 
that is, half the standard measure of 
a cran (1,000). I think Dr. Johnson’s 
suggestion that mease is a corruption 
of measure is only a half truth. 

When preparing some lectures 
and articles on Hevvings and History 
I signed on as a hand on a drifter, I 
was hailed as a mascot because of my 
name, for Mease clearly indicated 


shoals of herring, and Toyne (Nor- 
wegian for Tuna) meant tunny fish. 
The omen was correct: the fishermen 
caught 64 cran in two days instead of 
14 in the previous week. The wit in 
the crew said that I had spawned 
128 mease. 

As regards the size of a messuage, 
surely that varies in different parts of 
England and even in different cen- 
turies.—S. Merase Toyne, United 
University Club London S.W.1. 


TERRACE AT BOURNEMOUTH WITH SPECIMENS OF ROCK © 
FROM ALL OVER THE BRITISH ISLES i 


See letter: A Geological Terrace 


WHERE IS THE 
ORIGINAL? 
From Sir Arthur Elton, Bt. 


Sir,—I was interested to see the 
reproduction of Rippingille’s The 
Stage Coach Breakfast in your issue of 
September 12. The painting of this 
picture is described in Elizabeth Ham, 
by Herself, edited by Eric Gillett 
(1945). The young lady pouring tea 
and the farmer’s daughter at the door, 
“supposed. to be going into service,” 
are portraits of Julia and Caroline, 
daughters of my great-great-grand- 
father, Sir Charles Abraham Elton. 


He was a poet, critic and friend 
of Lamb, Clare, Hallam and Landor. 
He also did everything he could to 
support local West-Country painters, 
including Rippingille, Thomas Barker 
of Bath and Edward Bird, R.A. His 
family seem often to have acted as 
models, and his wife, Sarah, posed for 
Queen Philippa in Edward Bird’s 
celebrated picture of the surrender 


MEZZOTINT OF THE SURRENDER OF CALAIS, BY EDWARD BIRD, R.A. 
See letter: Where is the Original ? 


_version of the same idea. 


of Calais. His two sons posed 
pages. I attach a mezzotint of this 
picture. 

Can any of your readers tell me 
where the original is to be found?—~ 
ARTHUR Exton, 10, £ldon-grove, 


Hampstead, N.W.3. : 


a 
\ 
A GEOLOGICAL TERRACE ~ 
S1r,—The article on the Geological 
Garden at Kirkstall Abbey, Yorkshire — 
(September 5), prompts me to send ~ 


f 
the enclosed photograph of anothess 


~. This Geological terrace stands on| 
Bournemouth’s East Cliff and con-'— 
sists of a collection of some 200 speci- 
mens of various rocks, stones and 
ores from all over the British Isles, © 
including some from Northern Ireland, 
the Channel Islands and even the © 
Isle of Man. Every sample was 
freely given and nearly always trans- 
ported. to its present site by the 
quarry-owners, county councils and 
other donors. ‘ 

Further interest is added, in ~ 
many cases, by the way in which the — 
sides of the specimen pillars have 
been treated in order to show the 
many effects that can be obtained, 
by polishing, etc.—N. M. Woopatt, | 
1, The . Crossroads, © Southbourne, \ 
Bournemouth, Hampshire. 


A PARROT’S MEMORY 


S1r,—The letters about dogs’ memories 
(September 19) reminded me of the 
South African grey parrot which we 
have had for some forty years. Re- 
cently a small black retriever belong- 
ing to a neighbour made his way into 
the kitchen where the parrot is kept. 
Immediately, the parrot showed signs 
of the greatest excitement, and clam- 
bered round and round his cage calling 
loudly “‘Jeff, Jeff, Jeff!” 

Jeff was the name of a black 
cocker spaniel of ours who died about 
twenty years ago and with whom the 
parrot had been closely associated.— 
S. B. Durrin (Capt.), The Hill7 
Craigavad, Co. Down, Northern Ireland. © 


A PARASITE ON SWIFTS 


Sir,—I was interested to read, in your 
issue of September 19, a letter on the | 
subject of parasites on birds, Last | 
July I picked up a young swift from © 
the ground and found that it was | 
covered with a number of large | 
parasites, which were bright green | 
and also extremely lively. It was hard © 
to remove them from the bird, as they 
would appear and then quickly hide | 
again in the plumage. I removed all I 
could find, but I doubt whether I — 
eliminated them all. 

The bird was in an apparently 
weak state and made no effort to 
spread its wings or to get away. | 
However, when I placed it on a win- 
dow ledge, beneath a known swift’s 
nest, it would crawl to the edge and 
fall off. Finally I had to leave it on 
the ground, with grave doubts as to 
its ultimate survival. 

It would be interesting to know — 
the origin of these parasites, why this © 
was the only young bird found in this ~ 
condition and whether it is probable © 


nat the adult birds carry these para- 
ites without ill effect—W. R. G. 
EID (Captain, R.N. Rtd.), The 
ovdon Boys’ School, West End, 
Voking, Surrey. 

[This parasite is the flightless 
yuse-fly Cvrataevina, which is found 
oth on adult and, more especially, on 
oung swifts. In Swifts in a Tower Dr. 
avid Lack says that he has found up 
9 twelve on a Single nestling. They 
robably cause little harm to adults 
nd well-nourished young, but may, Dr. 
ack adds, increase the losses among 
oung that are weak from a shortage 
f food in a poor summer.—ED. | 


YRIENDLY SOCIETIES AT 
r THE INN 


1R,—It is not surprising that the 
‘riendly Society processional banners 
1 Stogursey church, Somerset, 
scribed in Westcountryman’s 
stter of September 19 should have 
een found in the cellars of the local 
an, since all such societies were based 
pon inns. Sometimes, I suspect, they 
vere even promoted by the inn- 
eeper as a spur to trade, since a 
fertfordshire farmer’s diary of round 
bout 1800 constantly refers to them 
s “drinking clubs.”’ I should add that 
ie was a strong supporter of them. 

Local branches of our great 
‘riendly Societies still fairly often 
neet at inns. Westcountryman 
night check the existence of his parti- 
ular one in the Somerset Quarter 
essions records; after 1793 Friendly 
ocieties were allowed certain tax 
elaxations if their rules had been 
pproved by, and deposited with, the 
justices. It might also be that 
ither the Somerset County Record 
)ffice or even the inn at Stogursey 
reserved a copy of the rules. 
—W. BraNcH JOHNSON, Welwyn, 
Levtfordshire. 


WILD LILIES OF THE 
VALLEY 


IR,—With reference to his article 
n Country Lire of September 5, 
fr. Geoffrey Grigson might be 
nterested to know of a wood of mine 
f about 350 acres, near the village 
f Heath and Reach in Bedfordshire, 
vhich contains an area of about 
10 acres where wild lilies of the valley 
row in profusion. 

I have been told by officers of the 
‘orestry Commission for this area 
hat they know of only one other 
vood where there are lilies of the 
valley. This is in Norfolk, and the 
lowers grow there to nothing like the 
ame extent—L. NeEvitt LONG, 
eighton Buzzard, Bedfordshire. 


FIVE TETHERING-POSTS IN MARKET 
HARBOROUGH, LEICESTERSHIRE 


See letter: Tethering-posts in a Row 
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OLD CUPBOARD FOR KEEPING BACON SAFE FROM VERMIN 
ON THE CEILING IN A HOUSE NEAR WEYMOUTH, DORSET 


See letter: Bacon on the Ceiling 


A 19th-CENTURY JUMBLE 
CLUB 


S1r,—I have been given an early-19th- 
century mahogany cupboard, which 
on the top has a brass plate with three 
money slots opening into a drawer 
beneath. The plate is engraved 
“Jumble Club instituted December 
1799,” and opposite the slots are the 
words ‘‘Waiter,” “Club” and ‘‘House.”’ 
When the slots were cleaned an 1842 
shilling and small voting cards 
printed with “Admit’’ and “ Reject’’ 
were recovered. The cupboard is 
probably of Scottish origin, as it was 
purchased in Glasgow 40 years ago. 

I wonder if any of your readers 
can enlighten me as to this Jumble 
Club, and why it was so named.— 
A. H. Rops-Smiru, Chaucer's House, 
Woodstock, Oxfordshire. 


TETHERING-POSTS 
ROW 


Srr,—Apropos of the letters (Septem- 
ber 5 and 12) about old tethering- 
posts, readers may be interested in the 
accompanying photograph showing a 
series of five such relics. They are at 
Market Harborough, Leicestershire, 
and are preserved as souvenirs of 
the days when the motor-car was un- 
known and farmers from 
a wide area rode into this 
market town on_horse- 
back to conduct their 
business. Each post has 
three rings for tethering 
purposes. 

These relics of a 
more leisurely era stand 
beside the busy road 
between London and the 
Midlands which passes 
through the town.— 
ARTHUR GAUNT, Osborne 
House, Piggot-street, 
Halifax-voad, Brighouse, 
Yorkshire. 


DECANTERS FOR 


CHAMPAGNE 
S1r,—Mr. B. L. L. Reuss, 
in his letter of Sep- 
tember 19, suggests as 
one reason for cham- 
pagne decanters the pru- 
dery of our Victorian 
ancestors, to whom the 
sight of a naked bottle 
was evidently distress- 
ing. This, I think, is a 
correct assumption, which 
is certainly borne out by 
the multiplicity of names 
found on wine labels of 
Victorian origin. But 
the practice of decant- 
ing champagne was in 
vogue long before Vic- 
torian times, for I have 


IN A 


in my collection of wine labels a 
narrow rectangular specimen with 
feather-cut edging on which is en- 
graved CHAMPAGNE. This label, which 
is of fine workmanship, was made 
by Samuel Bradley about 1770. 
—M. C: Gray (Major), Corner Cottage, 
Liss, Hampshire. 


A COLOURFUL 


CREEPER 
Sir,—Mr. T. R. Peace’s 
article, Plants that Grow 
on Tvees (September 12) 


reminded me of an 
aesthetically satisfying 
example. In the front 


garden of one of the most 
delightful of Cotswold 
stone houses in Lechlade, 
Gloucestershire, is an 
effective demonstration 
of a garden failure turned 
into a focal point. The 
acacia of which I enclose 
a photograph has now 
very few ofits own leaves, 
but each summer festoons 
of Virginia creeper trail 
from its dying branches. 
Just now, turned red, 
they make a rich fabric 
of leaves which sways in 
every breeze. At night 
the whole effect seems 
even more dramatic by 
the back-lighting of a 
convenient street lamp. 
—M. U. Jones (Mrs.), 
Snowberry Cottage, Pres- 
ion Wynne, Herefordshire. 


FOREST UNDER 
THE SURF 


Srr,—I was interested in 
the illustrated letter 
about a submerged 
forest on the West Porlock coast 
(September 12). There was another 
submerged forest under the famous 


‘surfing beach at Bude, Cornwall. In 


the 90s, when I was a boy living there, 
I saw on scores of occasions the 
stumps of trees projecting above the 
surface of the sea at low water during 
the periods of spring tides. 

I did not see them after the end 
of the century, and came to the con- 
clusion that they had been smashed 
by the huge Atlantic rollers. One can 
only wonder that the stumps stood up 
to such a battering for perhaps hun- 
dreds of years; for, when the British 
Surf Life Saving Championships were 
recently held, most of the events had 
to be cancelled as the waves were 20 ft. 
or more in height. The West Por- 
lock tree stumps did not have to 
stand up to such heavy waves as the 
Bude stumps. 

It would be of interest to hear of 
other submerged forests round our 
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coast, and I trust that your readers 
will supply the information.—JoHN 
P. Coox, Trelawny, Moiva-road, 
Ashby-de-la-Zouch, Leicestershire. 


BACON ON THE CEILING 
S1r,—When I visited Buckland Ripers 
Manor, hidden away in fields a little 
way inland from Weymouth, Dorset, 
I was impressed with the antiquity of 
the L-shaped house almost joined to 
the little old church. One of the things 
that interested me was, in the old 
kitchen, now used as a sitting-room, 
a kind of cupboard fixed to the 
ceiling. 

This was used to keep the bacon 
fresh and away from rats and other 
creatures in the days when farm- 
houses cured and stored their own 
hams, pork and bacon. The whole 
lower part of the cupboard overhead 
is slotted to allow a free circulation of 
air; it is supported on blacksmith- 
made angle-irons from the beams, 
and the old hinges for the doors at 
either end can be seen in my photo- 
graph.—M. LITTLEDALE, 1, The 
Crossvoads, Southbourne, Bournemouth, 
Hampshire. 


LETTERS IN BRIEF 


Dingoes as Pets.—In A Country- 
man’s Notes (September 19) Mr. Ian 
Niall suggests the keeping of dingoes as 
pets. I do not think it would be neces- 
sary to obtain a dingo from Australia. 
I am sure that one or other of the 
zoological gardens will have pups to 
dispose of from time to time. A few 
years ago at the Dublin Zoo I was 
offered the pick of a litter of half- 
grown dingoes for £1. The keeper, 


FESTOONS OF VIRGINIA CREEPER ON 
A DYING ACACIA AT LECHLADE, IN 
GLOUCESTERSHIRE 


See letter: A Colourful Creeper 


however, warned me that they would 
kill hens or any domestic animal at 
sight. I did not buy one.— 
A. MacDermott, Milford House, 66, 
Park-voad, Camberley, Surrey. 


An 18th-century Charity.—I should © 


be grateful for information about 
Hinde’s Charity of 1724. I believe 
it was founded in or near Manchester 


for teaching children to read the} 


Bible, but I should like to know who 
founded it and for what purpose, who: 
administered it and whether it is still 
extant.—M. M. FieLpine, 138/2, 
Kynsey-voad, Colombo, 7, Ceylon. 


Keeping Sparrows Out. — With 
reference to Mr. Kingham’s enquiry as 
to how to keep sparrows out of a 


warehouse (September 26), the4 


simplest solution is to keep the premises 
dark. Sparrows never enter an old- 
fashioned barn when the doors are 
shut, as they hate darkness.—H. C. 
Wotton, Bury St. Edmunds, Suffolk. 
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THE HILLMAN MINX SERIES II = 83. 2son crsson 


T about the time (September 19) I reported 
A on my experiences with a Hillman Minx 
to which the Alexander conversion had 

been carried out the Hillman Company 
announced a new Hillman Minx Series II, 
with modified steering gear, to give greater 
sensitivity and accuracy. The car which I tested 
was fitted with the Manumatic gear-change, an 
optional extra, which eliminates the clutch 
pedal. Although the transmission is not in any 
sense automatic, two-pedal control is provided. 
Two important characteristics of the 
engine have been changed by the use of a new 
camshaft design. The maximum power remains 
unchanged at 51 brake horse power, but it is now 
obtained at 4,400 r.p.m., instead of at 4,600 
r.p.m. In addition, the maximum torque figure 
is reached at 2,200 r.p.m., instead of 2,400 r.p.m. 
The maximum torque figure has itself been use- 
fully increased, and there is an appreciable in- 
crease in horse power at medium engine'speeds. 
These changes will make the car pleasanter 
to drive at low and medium speeds, as well as 
improve low-speed acceleration and hill climb- 
ing. With the exception of the new camshaft 
the engine specification remains as before. The 
engine is of overhead-valve four-cylinder type 
with a capacity of 1,390c.c. The oil dipstick and 


THE HILLMAN MINX SERIES II. 


the fillers for the sump, battery and radiator are 
all easily reached. 

The Manumatic clutchless transmission 
system consists of a special centrifugal clutch 
with a vacuum-operated servo, and a control 
unit. The gear lever has a sensitive knob which, 


the moment the hand is placed on the lever, © 


causes the clutch to be withdrawn and the con- 
trol of the accelerator to be taken over from the 
driver. It follows that one cannot allow the 
hand to rest on the gear lever before making a 
change, as the clutch would be withdrawn. In 
driving it is only necessary to hold the gear 
lever and move it from one position to the next. 
The withdrawal and re-engagement of the clutch, 
as well as the necessary adjustments to the 
throttle opening, are effected automatically. 
The transmission system makes town driving in 
particular very restful, as it is possible to select 
the gear required for moving off without pre- 
occupation, and to move away it is only neces- 
sary to open the throttle suitably, which causes 
the centrifugal clutch to engage. 

The modifications made to the steering gear 
have reduced the stiffness which was noticed in 
the past. With the exception of the changes to 
the steering gear the new version’s chassis speci- 
fication remains unchanged. The independent 
‘front suspension has coil springs and an anti-roll 
bar, and the rear suspension is by semi-elliptic 
leaf springs. The brakes are Lockheed hydraulic, 
with a total lining area of 80 sq. ins./tons. It 
is interesting that on this model the bumpers 


have been moved further away from the body- 
work: I understand that this is at the suggestion 
of overseas buyers, who are in the habit of using 
the bumpers when parking. Although Manu- 
matic transmission is fitted, the gear lever 
operates in the normal fashion, and is mounted 
on the steering column. 

The most noticeable external change to the 
appearance is to the radiator grille, which is 
functional and pleasing in appearance. The 
Hillman has remarkably good proportions, and 
as a result looks smaller.and daintier than it 
really is. Certain changes to the internal trim- 
ming and equipment have increased the feeling 
of airiness. A useful parcel shelf with a padded 
edge extends across the full width of the car 
beneath the fascia. One notices the lack of 
a lockable cubby hole, which would allow valu- 
ables to be safely left even when the car had to 
be left unlocked in a public garage. The luggage 
boot has a useful capacity, and the spring-loaded 
lid opens easily and fully. Bucket seats are 
available as extras, but the car I tested was 
fitted with a bench-type seat, which was well 
enough shaped to give good support. This was 
noticed especially on corners, and the squab was 
shaped to prevent lateral swaying except under 
great side strain. As there is no clutch pedal, the 


This car can be fitted with the Manumatic two-pedal 
transmission system as an optional extra 


opportunity has been taken to fit a wider brake 
pedal, which allows the left foot to be used for 
braking and is especially helpful in town traffic. 
It is also helpful when one is reversing to use the 
left foot on the brake, as by this means the 
slight tendency to surging back can be counter- 
acted. When the front Seat is'adjusted to suit 
a tall driver, knee-room in the rear seat is 
limited. 

While I had some experience of the Manu- 
matic system during its development and proto- 
type stage, the Hillman Minx is the first car 
I have driven on which this transmission can be 
described as a production version. Because of 
this I was especially impressed by the refining 
process which the system has obviously under- 
gone. While earlier examples I have tried 
undoubtedly worked, and also eliminated the 
clutch, their method of operation left something 
to be desired. As used on the Hillman the 
system is fully automatic, except that the driver 
moves the gear lever. Automatism is, however, 
of little value to the average motorist if it is 
accompanied by the whirring of unseen 
machinery. These disadvantages do not apply 
here, and the only sound to be heard is a gentle 
sigh as the servo comes into operation when the 
hand is placed on the gear lever. A safety device 
ensures that the engine cannot be started by the 
starter with the car in gear. As compared with 
the model using a normal synchromesh gear box 
with pedally-operated clutch, the car fitted with 
Manumatic gear change suffers slightly as far as 


acceleration is concerned. The more leisurely 
gear changes performed by the system are much 
slower than the manual changes which would be 


‘done by an enthusiastic driver, but this is as it 


should be; the keen driver can buy the car with 
the normal gearbox, while the motorist more 
interested in easy and effortless driving will 
select the car with Manumatic. 

During my test the car was used for a fast 
trip early one morning to a race meeting, and 
the freedom from traffic gave me the chance to 
drive the car much harder than is normally 
possible on this country’s tortuous road system. 
For a car of its type I thought it held the road 
exceptionally well. On open corners, where it 
was possible to see that no other traffic could be 
inconvenienced, the car could be taken through 
at unusually high speeds, and with remarkably 
little roll to disturb the passengers. Although 
the brake lining area suggests that brake fade 
might become a problem I failed to produce any 
symptoms of it, in spite of deliberate efforts. 
The engine modifications have made a noticeable 
difference to the car’s overall performance: 
acceleration in top gear is obviously better, and 
one feels a satisfactory surge of power when 
opening out after a corner taken at between 
35 and 45 m.p.h. Fast driving is made easier by 
good vision forward, but courtesy to following 
drivers would be made easier if the mirror took 
fuller advantage of the full-width rear window. 

Throughout my test the engine started 
immediately, although it was parked in the open 
each night, and it quickly warmed up to its 
work, allowing the choke to be returned to 
normal. So silent and smooth was the engine at 
low speeds that it was easily possible to think 
that the engine had stalled when one was driving 
in traffic. .The increase in noise as the speed rose 
was slight, and at no time did one get an 
impression of fussiness. With the swivelling 
ventilators closed there was remarkably little 
wind noise. 

The car tested had well-set headlamps 
and this, allied with the good vision, made 
driving after dark a real pleasure. Fast drivers 
will probably agree that the car would be 
improved with a slightly larger fuel tank, as the 
range between stops for petrol would then be 
increased. Although the car has modest overall 
dimensions the sensible openings provided by 
all doors make entry and exit easy. As small 
draughts are a fault on many cars to-day it is 
worthy of comment that none was discovered 
on the Hillman. 

The latest Hillman combines good per- 
formance with economy, and has a high standard 
of comfort and finish, with ease of driving 
ensured by the Manumatic transmission. It 
should prove successful with a wide circle of 
motorists. 


THE HILLMAN MINX SERIES II 


Makers: The Hillman Co., Ryton-on-Dunsmore, Coventry 


SPECIFICATION 

Price £851 2s. | Brakes Lockheed hydraulic 
(including P.T. £265 17s.) | Suspension Independent 
Cubic capacity 1,390 c.c. (front) 
Bore and stroke Wheelbase 8 ft. 

76.2 x 76.2 mm. | Track (front) 4 ft. 1 in. 
Cylinders Four | Track (rear) 4 ft. 04 in. 
Valves Overhead | Overall length 13 ft. 44 ins. 
B.H.P. 51 at 4,400 r.p.m. | Overall width 5 ft. 0} in. 
Carb. Zenith | Overall height 4 ft. 10 ins. 
Ignition Coil | Ground clearance 7 ins. 
Oil filter Full-flow | Turning circle 34} ft. 
Ist gear 17.04 to 1} Weight 20 ewt. 
2nd gear 11.81 to 1 | Fuel cap. 7 galls. 
3rd gear 7.13 to 1| Oil cap. 8 pints 
4th gear 4.78 to 1| Water cap. 12 pints 
Final drive Hypoid bevel | Tyres Dunlop 5.60 x 15 

PERFORMANCE 
Acceleration Max. speed 75.8 m.p.h. 
Top 3rd Petrol consumption 


30-50 13.0 secs. 10.2 secs. 32.4 m.p.g. at average 
40-60 18.1 secs. 18.0 secs.| speed of 45 m.p.h. — 
0-60 (all gears) 28.9 secs. 


BRAKES: 30 to 0 in 34 ft. (88 per cent. efficiency) 
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0, no-clalm 
0 bonus for 
motorists 


Skill and care in driving reaps you a rich reward 
under the Cornhill Motor Insurance plan, for the 
recently introduced series of no-claim bonuses gives 
the prudent motorist his due. Your no-claim bonus 
increases year by year until, with an eight years’ 
“clean sheet ”, it amounts to no less than 50%! 

Furthermore a claim-free period with any insurer 
qualifies for the bonus when you transfer to Cornhill. 
Find out more about the Cornhill Plan. Write or ask, 
now, for full details of Cornhill Motor Insurance. 


CORNHILL INSURANCE 


CeO MO P-A NY .c)l Melt E D 


32 CORNHILL, LONDON, E.C.3 
MANsion House 5410 Established 1905 


CVS-35 


\790 


S53 
She Sung 
of Wheexhies 
SANDEMAN 
SCOTCH 


WHISKY 


Blended in Edinburgh from 


SS 


specially selected fine whiskies 


under the same family pro- 


prietorship since 1790. 


SANDEMAN & SONS LTD 
25 & 27 Forth Street, 


FINEST PETROL 
IN THE WORLD 
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sport plays an important part in the 
moulding of a boy’s character and, of 
all sports, Rugby is the most influential in this 
direction, for it combines strength and skill with 
team work, such as is seen in no other game.” 
These are the words of T. A. Kemp (Denstone, 
Cambridge University and England), who is 
now an England selector, and there can be no 
better summing up of the reasons why so many 
schools, including many of the grammar schools, 
are turning to Rugby football as their winter 
sport. Inevitably this is having a big effect on 
club Rugby, with the dozens of old boys’ sides 
and the ever-lengthening fixture lists. More 
than ever before schools are looked to for 
young players already well coached in the finer 
points of the game, so at the start of another 
season the hopes or fears at the various schools 
have a special interest. 
Last year Oundle, 


: M * educationalists would agree that 


Marlborough, the 


King’s School, Canterbury, and Worksop had 
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SCHOOL RUGBY PROSPECTS 


By CEDRICG VENABLES 


Even better off than Oundle, Marlborough 
or King’s are Taunton, with eight old colours 


who could hardly be better placed to bring - 


experience to the new side. C. S. Leigh- Firbank, 
who will be captain, is, with J. M. Castle and 
A. F. Knight, a forward. Behind the scrum 
there are two ready-made halves, two centres 
and a full back. 

If it is not treason to say so, Rugby, as the 
spiritual home of the game, have been a little 
disappointing for the last season or two. Nor 
are their prospects over-bright this year, as 
there are 11 places to be filled. G. C. F. For- 
rester will lead the side, either as fly half or in 
the centre; to bring experience into the pack he 
will have to rely on A. B. Hung, the hooker, and 
C. C. Evers, with K. A. Mann as another centre. 
Yet this may be one of those occasions when, 
with little straw, fine bricks will be made. 

If any talk of Rugby football brings to 


LAST YEAR’S WORKSOP COLLEGE Ist XV, WHICH HAD AN OUTSTANDINGLY 


SUCCESSFUL SEASON. 


(Standing, left to right), Mr. F. G. W. Philips, G. Jennison, L. R. C. 


Burgin, J. K. P. Watson, J. D. Adams, G. T. Ashmore, I. R. Dugdale, A. Wilkinson and Mr. J. 
Butterfield. (Seated, left to right) D. V. Warrington, W. G. D. Sykes, R. Nazir, A. T. W. Grieve 


(captain), J. M. Austin, J. 


M. Kidd and B. A. Smith. 


(Seated on ground) R. L. Oakley (left) 


and G. Readman 


outstanding records and, though brilliance in 
successive years is a rarity, Oundle certainly 
have the material for another fine side which 
will take some beating. G. A. Jones is captain, 
and he will have six other old colours. R. L. 
Orchard and J. B. Whitaker will be with Jones 
in the pack, and W. G. Macdonald is at stand-off 
half, K. M. Stephens and R. E. Phillips in the 
three-quarter line and K. Wilson at full back. 
Could any coach or captain ask for more? 

Marlborough are nearly as well off with six 
old colours, comprising four forwards and two 
three-quarters, including the captain, P. L. 
Bell. Physically the pack should be strong, but 
its weakness is the lack of a hooker—and those 
important players are not easily made. King’s, 
Canterbury, have seven colours, four of them 
forwards from last season’s unbeaten side and, 
with J. A. Turner as captain, should produce a 
team at least as good as its predecessor. A new 
fixture has been arranged with Ampleforth, and 
the match will be played at Canterbury on 
December 20. For Worksop the outlook is not 
so promising, and for experience they will have 
to rely on W. G. D. Sykes, the captain, and 
I. R. Dugdale who, as the half backs, are well 
placed to give sound leadership. The forwards 
will be completely new and much will depend 
on how soon they can be welded into a mobile 
whole. 


mind Rugby school, no less does it mean Sed- 
bergh, which is one of the great nurseries of the 
game. As one season follows another it is as 
certain as anything can be that Sedbergh will 
have a good side. So this year the possession of 
only two old colours, D. A. S. Ogg and R. D. 
Merer, is not the misfortune which it might be 
elsewhere. For two seasons there have been two 
very successful Colts’ sides and now these young 
players are ready for the hard going of the 
first XV. 

For a wealth of experienced players few 
schools are better off than St. Edward’s and 
Bristol Grammar School, and at St. Edward’s 
particularly there is good reason to look for a 
continuation of the revival which was begun last 
year. This season, under the captaincy of 
G. D. M. Cook, there will be five old colours in 


. the pack and four outsides. Bristol almost have 


a side already in being. Eleven members of last 
season’s young team have come back for 
another year. As they include the full back, two 
wings and a centre in the three-quarter line, 


both half backs and five forwards, it is easy to’ 


imagine the potentialities of the side and the 
tough problem they will be for their opponents. 

Uppingham and Bedford are both faced 
with a certain amount of team building, and the 
next week or two will show how it works out. 
Uppingham, with their captain, D. C. Bamford, 
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as hooker, will have to find six forwards and | 
four outsides, but they have a pair of capable 
halves in F. K. Keysell and J. E. O. Bufton.} 
Bedford have only three colours—R. E. R.} 
Rumboll in the pack, S. Murray in the three-| 
quarter line and M. C. Dunn at full back. The} 
pack will be easily filled, but the big problem j 
will be at scrum half, a position for which there }) 
is no obvious choice. |) 

Among the London ‘schools Dulwich are} 
well placed for a good side. G. F. Appleby, the 
new captain, will have eight other colours, and - 
the only doubtful positions are at half back, | 
St. Paul’s, captained by C. J. W. Madge, should } 
be equally happy with seven of last year’s side, | 
including four forwards. But, like Dulwich, | 
they have no ready-made halves. King’s | 
College School will be able to call on at least | 
ten boys who, at some time or other, played for | 
the first XV last season, and if the five vacancies | 
can be rightly filled there should be a good side. | 
Harrow may have some problems with only | 
three old colours, but they have a number of | 
players who have appeared for the first team. } 

After many years as the guide and coun- | 
sellor at Radley W. G. Morgan, the old Welsh | 
international, will no longer be coaching the XV. | 
The task has fallen to L. D. Ashcroft, who, for j 
his first season, should have some hopes of | 
success. Among six old colours he is likely to | 
have four forwards—J. F. Fuller-Sessions (cap- : 
tain), J. R. L. Adcock, A. J. Goggard and R. AL 


as capable centres. Wellington and Cheltenham 
should have the makings of good sides. | 
Wellington, with W. J. H. Eustace as captain, | 
will have seven players from last season and | 
these should be a solid foundation. The hopes 
of Cheltenham will rest on fast outsides, since. 
among their six colours, they have the two wings, 
C. R. M. Boote and S. H. Lloyd, with the 
captain, J. Taylor, in the centre. 

In the West Country Blundell’s so regu- | 
larly have good sides that now these are almost | 
expected. But this year they may be hard put | 
to it to keep up the standard, since they more 
or less have to make a fresh start. There will © 
be three good forwards in C. J. Morcher, S. M. | 
Vaughan and R. H. Maxwell, and, on the wings, © 
C. F. Tyler and S. P: Hutchinson are fast. But ° 
for the rest, much faith must be put on young 
and inexperienced players. Last year Sherborne 
were interesting, not for their victories, which — 
were few, but for the sound game which, as a 
young side, they always played in spite of their 
defeats. Now they have six old colours who are 
older and stronger, and with plenty of good out- 
sides available they should have more success. 

Generally too little is heard of schools 
in the eastern counties, not because of any in- 
ferior play, but because, for geographical reasons, 
they lack the fixtures which fall to schools more 
easily accessible. But much may be expected 
of the Leys at Cambridge, who have nine old 
colours and should produce a sound and well 
balanced XV. Framlingham have not such 
high hopes, as they have only five of last season’s 
side and no obvious replacements. Felsted have 
had excellent teams for two seasons, but now 
they also have to rebuild on a foundation of 
only four members of last year’s team. 

There should be some good sides in the 
north. For a second year J. A. Dodds will cap- 
tain Denstone and, with five of last year’s good 
forwards again available, the pack should be 
strong enough to give the outsides plenty of 
scoring chances. At Ampleforth, too, the accent 
is likely to be on strong forward play, which - 
should give two good halves, L. Hrabkiewicz 
and B. J. Morris, the opportunity to play an 
open game. Two most promising three-quarters 
are N. C. Villiers and G. Habbershaw. 

Rossall will have five old colours—two 
forwards and three backs. Competition for the 
six places in the pack will be keen, as there are 
several useful players from last year’s second 
XV. Stonyhurst are in the peculiar but for- 
tunate position of having a dozen forwards who, 
at some time, have played for the first team, so 
a strong pack is certain. Outside, however, 
there must be some doubts, as R. M. Cockburn 
is the only survivor from last year’s backs. 
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A CAUSERIE ON BRIDGE 
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THE SUICIDE SEASON - 


OW good are the Italians? At present, 
with wins in the European and world 
championships, they are indisputably 

the premier bridge nation. But are they as hard 
to beat as some people make out? 

The Italian maestro is inspired with an 
limtense patriotic fervour; he is a wonderful 
guesser and a difficult opponent. When it comes 
to basic bridge, he is surprisingly vulnerable, 
and the only question is whether the opponents 
are good enough to cash in on his errors. Con- 
sider a deal from this year’s match against the 
WES:A.: 
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Dealer: South. North-South vulnerable. 
Bidding, Room 1 (Italy East-West) : 


South West North East 
1Spade Nobid(1) 2Spades 3 Clubs (2) 
3 Spades 4 Clubs (3) 4 Spades (4) 5 Clubs (5) 
Double Nobid (6) No bid No bid 


(1) It is probably a mistake to pass at 
favourable vulnerability because “‘you like 
Spades’’; the opponents nearly always find a 
better spot, and a possible fit in Hearts or Clubs 
for your own side may never come to light. But 
see what happened! 

(2) Another good guess. A Diamond call, 
which many would prefer for lead-directing and 
other reasons, wouldn’t suit West at all. 

(3) Having passed, West has had the luck 
to hear Three Clubs from his partner. Most 
players, visualising a perfect fit, would jump to 
Five. But West was the remarkable Giorgio 
Belladonna, who has a rare knack of inducing 
opponents to walk into his leg trap. The odds 
against a bid of Four Spades are about fifty to 
one—but North duly obliges. 

(4) What an effort, when we come to look 
at it! North has already raised on ten losers 
when the normal quota is nine, yet he finds 
“two Aces” after a competitive rebid by South 
which, in tournament bridge, denies game 
aspirations. 

(5) A real golf club effort. East’s Clubs are 
much weaker than partner can expect, and he 
might well have been raised on something like 
Q xx. Also, he is far better in defence than his 
bidding has suggested and he can see that South 
is likely to run into a bad break in trumps. 

(6) This looks like a classical redoubling 
situation. 

For once Belladonna’s luck seems to be out. 
There he is, itching to double Four Spades for a 
certain penalty of 800, and thwarted by a 
partner who apparently prefers to go down in 
Five Clubs doubled. 

A kindly defence saved East from a sticky 
fate. The Ace of Spades was led and ruffed. At 
trick 2 East led a low Heart; up went the Ace, 
and the Four of Hearts was returned. There was 
still some work to do, but in the end Italy scored 
550 and West sheathed his stiletto. 

Bidding, Room 2 (Italy North-South) : 


South West North East 

1 Spade No bid 2Spades 2N.T. (1) 
4 Spades (2) 5 Clubs (3) Double No bid 
No bid No bid 


(1) Far better than the Three Clubs in 
Room 1. The “unusual No-Trump overcall” 
eliminates guesswork by asking West to choose 
one of the minors. 

(2) Exuberant, to put it mildly. Old- 
fashioned folk will note that in both rooms 
North-South attempted Four Spades with 16 
losers in the two hands. 

(3) In Room 1 the effervescent Belladonna 
was robbed by his own partner; in Room 2 the 
brilliant Helen Sobel staged a suicide act. Let 
us review the situation. West lies low on the 


first round, as though hoping for interesting 
developments; and lo and behold, South lands 
himself firmly in her lap. What on earth induced 
her to bid Five Clubs? If East had a really 
freakish two-suiter, he could always bid Four 
No-Trumps over a double to force a minor suit 
call from his partner. 

With West as declarer, the lead was a low 
Spade. West could not afford to ruff in dummy, 
so a Heart was thrown and the Ace won. A 
Diamond return proved equally embarrassing. 
West ruffed and led a Heart to the King and 
Ace; another Diamond came, and the contract 
proved unmanageable—100 to Italy. 

If we discount the theory that the Italians 
dabble in the black arts and mesmerise the 
opposition, what conclusion can we draw from 
this episode? In Room 1, after a miraculous 
reprieve, the Americans could have emerged 
with a plus score of 100; in Room 2 they were 
handed 800 on a platter. But the net result, 
instead of 900 to the U.S.A., was 650 to Italy 
after an all-round display of bad bridge by 
both sides. 

As the next example shows, it is not only 
the Italians who are over-fond of artificial con- 
ventions: 


Dealer: South. North-South vulnerable. 

The Italian East-West pair, after six 
rounds of bidding, reached a sound contract of 
Five Diamonds and made it with an overtrick. 
And this was the American sequence in Room 2, 
East having opened after three passes: One No- 
Trump—tTwo Clubs (doubled by North); Two 
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By M. HARRISON-GRAY 


Hearts—Two Spades; Two No-Trumps—Three 
No-Trumps. 

Well, as I said last week, the Americans were 
not seen at their best in this match. The suit 
in which a slam can be made is never men- 
tioned, and North’s polite warning is ignored; a 
Club is duly led, and Three No-Trumps immedi- 
ately looks unhealthy. A Spade finesse, of 
course, yields the ninth trick, but our toxic 
friend Belladonna was now in the North seat. 
On the Diamonds he discarded two Spades with 
an innocent air that led East to suspect a 
double cross; North clearly held the Queen and 
had unguarded it in order to keep enough Clubs 
to defeat the contract. East therefore played 
for the drop in Spades instead of the finesse, and 
that meant a swing of 470 to Italy. 

Consider West’s bidding in Room 2. The 
No-Trump is strong, so the hand should be 
played in game. A can’t-be-bothered player will 
simply say Three No-Trumps; after a natural 
Heart lead South gets nicely squeezed, and 11 
tricks are made without resorting to a Spade 
finesse. A more accurate type will force with 
Three Diamonds, the sequence continuing with 
Three Hearts—Three Spades; Five Diamonds— 
end. You will observe that four-card majors are 
shown without conventional aids, and East 
knows that Diamonds are his partner’s longer 
suit. A scientist will say Two Clubs, and this 
does no harm if the convention is played in a 
rational manner. 

When opener has four cardsin both majors, he 
should bid Spades and then Hearts, if necessary. 
With the pair in question, however, Hearts 
are bid first; from West’s angle, East could thus 
hold four Spades as well. A simple solution is to 
bid Three Diamonds over Two Hearts, trusting 
East to say Three Spades if he has four of them, 
but for some reason West preferred to bid 
Spades herself. (Yes, I am afraid Mrs. Sobel 
was again at the wheel.) As it went, West was 
afraid of being put back to Spades if she showed 
Diamonds over Two No-Trumps. You may well 
wonder why expert players should get into such 
a jam on a straightforward hand. 


CROSSWORD No. 


1444 1 


ACROSS 
Mother addresses the elephant as a goose; it’s 
adorable! (5, 5) 


Country Lire books to the value of 3 guineas will be awarded for the 6. It’s a penny cheaper for the hatless brigade (4) 
first correct solution opened. Solutions (in a closed envelope) must reach 9. A free passage? (5, 2, 3) 
° aa) 


“Crossword No. 1444, Country Lirr, 2-10, Tavistock-street, Covent 
Garden, London, W.C.2,’’ not later than the first post on the morning of 10. 


Wednesday, October 16, 1957 


Jaane eee 


SOLUTION TO No. 1443. The winner of this Crossword, the clues of 
which appeared in the issue of October 3, will be announced next week. 

ACROSS.—3, Fused; 8, Cobble; 9, Rummer; 10, South 
Downs; 11, Shaw; 12, Chaperon; 14, Exalts; 16, Chelsea Hos- 
pital; 18, Entree; 20, Untasted; 23, Drum; 24, Cotton-wool; 
26, Ganges; 27, Hold-up; 28, Enemy. DOWN.—1, Moloch, 
2, Abut; 3, Fender; 4, Slow in the uptake; 5, Dressers; 6, Emis- 
saries; 7, Levant; 12, Cycle; 13, Pilgrimage; 15, Solid; 17, Exer- 


cise; 19, Norham; 21, Trophy; 22, Exodus; 25, Will. 


What’s all this about the porridge? (4) 
12. “Our love shall live, and life renew”’ 
—Spenser (5) 

. What a relief for the woman with the ham- 
mer! (9) 

. One dog ticket, please (5) 

. Beware, the Navy is in it (6) 

. All the world was John Wesley’s (6) 

. Lean to love in part of the poem (5) 

. No deposits accepted here from Progressives? 
5,4 

3 mn Re of the bowler (5) 

. There’s a good deal of noise in these particles 
4 

5 Nei oe is disturbed, he becomes obstructive 

~ RO) 

A ie of tobacco (4) 
. Where they have a face for every day? (5, 5) 


DOWN 

. Additional pounds of cherries (6) 

. “Look on my works, ye , and despair!” 
—Shelley (6) 

. Battle of the burn (5) 

. Sheep at liberty, being spread out (8) 

. I’m hidden in a welter of poets; mind my 
plaits! (6) 

. “The two countesses had no at all” 

—Dickens (8) 


. For a drive or a ride? (8) 

. Where to find prohibition in the best circles? 
Off the French coast, it would seem (6) 

. Seton’s overturned in attacks (6) 

. Making merry having to sing about wine (8) 

. Dress among musicians, a rough lot (8) 

. How to go square-bashing round the clock? 
4,4 

5 Hise 2 make a base in (6) 

. On the other side, study the rise of art (6) 

. Operators who are usually gay and young (6) 

. One kind is 29 across (5) 

Note.—This Competition does not apply to the United 

States. 


The winner of Crossword No. 1442 is 
Mrs. M. D. Browne, 
5, Springfield-road, 
Parkstone, 
Dorset. 
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Music and this grand tobacco 
are very good companions 


The original Mixture immortalised 
as ‘... tobacco to live for’ 

by Sir James Barrie in ‘My Lady 
Nicotine’. Now packed in new 


vacuum one ounce and two ounce tins 


CRAVEN MIXTURE 


5/.0Z. 10/. TWO Oz. 


By Appointment to Her Majesty the Queen 


Suppliers of Domecq Sherry, Luis Gordon & Sons Lid. 


For the 
discriminating 
palate... : 


F you know just how good a 
| Sherry can be... if you appre- 

ciate the delight of a perfect 
Fino, exquisite in flavour, just full 
enough in body, just dry enough 
for the most discriminating palate, 
there is no Sherry quite compar- 
able with Domecq’s “La Ina”. 

Remember, Domecq’s Sherries 
are grown and aged in Jerez, Spain. 
They are among the finest in the 
world and have been acknow- 
ledged as such throughout the 
centuries. 


DVomecgs of 
} ] N ] 
LA INA 
Obtainable through your usual channels of supply. 


Sole Importers (Wholesale only) Luis Gordon & Sons Ltd., 48 Mark Lane, London, E.C.3. 


Remembering the most popular ‘DOUBLE CENTURY’ 
and delicious ‘CELEBRATION CREAM’ 
for the sweeter palates 
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TO HER MAJESTY QUEER, Eliz 
ja ABET, it 


MOET 
& 
CHANDON 


CHAMPAGNE 


MAISON FONDEE EN 1743 


DRY IMPERIAL 
Vintage 1949 


and 


PREMIERE CUVEE 
Non- Vintage 


‘WINGFIELD’ 


£28.10.0 


This seat is booked.... 
booked by Uncle Bob, who has just been 
called to the phone. It wasa wrong number. 

He will be furious on his return, but 
Parker-Knoll comfort will soon smooth 
down his ruffled feathers. 


PARKER-KNOLL 


have comfort taped—look for thename-tape along the frame 


| Our fully illustrated 32-page 
lh, catalogue will be sent to you 
on application to Parker- 
Knoll Ltd., The Courtyard, 
Frogmoor, High Wycombe, 
Bucks. ; 


Showrooms: 234 TOTTENHAM COURT ROAD LONDON - W.r1. 
Also at; 3 Barton Square, St. Ann’s Square, Manchester; 35 Park Street, Bristol; 
43 Temple Street, Birmingham ; and High Wycombe. 
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| repairs to be done; 


| that he can ill afford; 


H 


THE ESTATE MARKET 


WHO DOES REPAIRS? 


MO-DAY, with the Bank rate 
standing at 7 per cent. and costs 


of labour and materials higher 
than they have ever been, it is natural 
that landlords and tenants should 
not be over-anxious to dip their hands 
in their pockets in order to pay for 
repairs. At the same time, both par- 
ties recognise how important it is for 
the landlord 
| because a deterioration of fixed equip- 
ment means a loss of capital value 
the tenant 
because indifferent materials will 
inevitably result in a smaller income 
from his farming activities. The 


| trouble is, however, that often neither 


party knows for certain whose respon- 
sibility it is to deal with a particular 
contingency, or, if one does, what 
action he can take in order to persuade 
the other to discharge his obligations. 


LANDLORD’S LIABILITIES 


iv is strange that an uncertainty 
about the onus of carrying out 
specific repairs should exist, for the 
liabilities of both landlord and tenant 
are clearly set out in the Agriculture 
(Maintenance, Repair and Insurance 
of Fixed Equipment) Regulations of 
1948. Most landowners, estate agents 
and tenants will be familiar with this 
statutory instrument, but judging by 
letters that I receive there are a few 
who are not, and its provisions are so 
important that I make no apology for 
recapitulating them briefly. 

So far as the landlord is con- 
cerned, the schedule makes him 
responsible for executing all repairs to 
the under-mentioned parts of a 
farm-house, cottages and farm build- 
ings: main walls and_ exterior 
walls, including walls of open and 
covered yards and garden walls, but 
excluding the interior covering of 
such walls, save where it is, affected 
by structural defects; roofs, including 
gutters and drainpipes (tenant sup- 
plying straw or reed for thatching) ; 
and floors, doors and windows (except 
for glass, locks and fastenings). For 
repairs and replacements to floor- 
boards, doors, windows, guttering and 
drainpipes, however, he is entitled to 
recover half the reasonable cost from 
the tenant. 

Another obligation imposed on 
landlords is properly to paint, gas- 
tar or creosote all outside wood and 
ironwork of the farm-house, cottages 
and farm buildings as often as may be 
necessary in order to prevent deterior- 
ation, and in any case at intervals of 
not more than five years. 


TENANT’S CONTRIBUTION 


TENANT?’S contributions towards 
maintaining his farm in good 
condition is listed as follows: to 
repair and keep clean the farm-house, 
cottages and farm buildings, together 
with all fixtures and fittings, drains, 
sewers, water supplies, pumps, fences, 
hedges, gates, posts, stiles, bridges, 
culverts, ponds, water-courses, dit- 
ches, roads and yards; to keep clean 
and in good working order all roof- 
valleys, eaves-guttering, drainpipes, 
gulleys and grease-traps; and to use 
carefully and “‘to protect from wilful, 
reckless or negligent damage’’ all 
items for the repair of which the land- 
lord is responsible and to report to 
him in writing immediately any dam- 
age occurs to these items. 

The above-mentioned items, how- 
ever, are only the beginning of a ten- 
ant’s responsibilities, forin addition he 
must, as often as may be necessary, 
and in any case at intervals of not 
more than seven years, clean, colour, 
whiten, paper and paint the inside of 
the farm-house, cottages and buildings 
and each year limewash the inside of 
all farm buildings. Moreover, not- 
withstanding the general liability of 
the landlord for repairs and replace- 


_ ments, the tenant must renew all 


broken or cracked tiles or slates and 
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replace those that have slipped, up to 
a cost of £5. He must also cut and lay 
a proper proportion of the hedges in 
each year of his tenancy, dig out, scour 
and cleanse all ponds, ditches and 
water-courses in order to maintain 
them at sufficient width and depth, 
and replace or repair all items of fixed 
equipment destroyed or damaged by 
himself or his employees. 


PENALTIES FOR FAILURE 


HOULD a tenant fail to execute 
repairs for which he is liable within 
one month of receiving from the land- 
lord a written statement specifying 
their nature and calling upon him to 
execute them, the landlord may enter 
and execute them himself and recover 
the reasonable cost from the tenant. 
Conversely, the same procedure holds 
good in the event of the landlord’s 
failure to fulfil his obligations, though 
in this case three months’ notice is 
required before the tenant can act. 


WESTMINSTER ESTATE SALE 


N the last years of his life the 2nd 

Duke of Westminster invested a 
great deal of money in agricultural 
land as an insurance against death 
duties, and several of the properties 
that he bought have come on to the 
market in recent months by order of 
his executors. The latest to be sold 
are the Irby and Killingholme estates, 
which together cover 2,556 acres 
about six miles from Grimsby, Lin- 
colnshire, and which have been bought 
by Mr. George F. Sleight. The sale 
was negotiated by Messrs. John D. 
Wood and Co. and Mr. T. H. Russell, 
the managing agent. 

The financial advisers to the 
Church Commissioners have been ex- 
tremely shrewd in their investment 
policies since the war, having switched 
a sizeable proportion of the funds at 
their disposal from gilt-edged securi- 
ties to land and, later, to industrial 
equities, with beneficial results. Now 
it seems that they are taking a renewed 
interest in agricultural land, for the 
latest move by the Commissioners is 
the purchase of Langdon Abbey, an 
estate of 850 acres situated between 
Deal and Dover, Kent, where the 
income derived from some first-class 
barley and sheep farms, smallholdings, 
accommodation land, cottages and 
woodland totals more than £2,200 a 
year. Messrs. Knight, Frank and 
Rutley acted for the vendors. 


£53,000 FOR AN ESTATE 


A important sale of agricultural 
land took place the other day 
when Messrs. Bernard Thorpe and 
Partners auctioned the Sherburn 
estate of 1,284 acres which is situated 
11 miles from Malton in East York- 
shire. The property, which was offered 
on behalf of Messrs. Richard Fawcett 
and Sons, consists of three attested 
farms, three smaller areas of farm 
land, a smallholding, accommodation 
land, a building site and two cottages, 
all with possession, and fetched a total 
of just over £53,000, one lot, a block 
of arable of 52 acres being unsold. 


FORTHCOMING AUCTIONS 


FORTNIGHT ago I mentioned 

that Messrs. Strutt and Parker, 
Lofts and Warner had arranged to 
auction the Horton and Nappa estate 
of 1,811 acres near Skipton, Yorkshire, 
and since then I have had a letter 
from the same firm telling me of two 
more substantial agricultural proper- 
ties that they plan to sell. One is the 
Aqualate estate of approximately 
1,850 acres in Staffordshire, where there 
are 10 dairy and mixed farms having a 
combined rent roll of £3,975 a year, 
and the other consists of 1,150 acres of 
the Nettlecombe estate in North 
Somerset, where, in addition to 400 
acres with possession, there are let 
portions yielding a total of £1,075 a 
year. PROCURATOR. 
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People who know 
always insist on 


BURNETT'S 
Vn in 
GIN 


Your bartender will tell you that Burnett’s ‘“ White 
Gin is the old-established Gin preferred by 
people who appreciate something a little finer and 


Satin’’ 


/ smoother to the palate. 


C35 HAVE IT AT HOME TOO! 
Put Burnett’s ‘‘White Satin’’ Gin on your next order. 
Available in all sizes, and the same price as ordinary gins. 


WATER WITHOUT MOVING CLOCHE 


Create moist warmth young plants need 


IRRIGA-TOP 


An entirely new method of cloche 
construction, made in strong galvan- 
i iron. 24” long, so making 


ised 
profitable use of any size glass you 
may possess. To assemble simply 
slide glass into grip flange and 
the cloche is portable for 

cropping. The “Irriga-top” enables 
water to reach plants without moving 

6, PER 


12 Ses (ALL POST orl 


2 “he Orders (C.W.O.) to 
EARLYPLANTS LTD. 
97 Kirkewhite Street East 
NOTTINGHAM 


Trade enquiries invited. 
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Advertiser s Announcement 


Evomarecent painting by Felix Kelly Levens Hall, on the River Kent in Westmorland, first consisted of a Pele Tower and Hall. It was re-built 


by Sir James Bellingham, who gave the house much of its present appearance before he died in 1641. Levens 
Hall contains many tntéresting objects, including a Sévres coffee service which Napoleon intended as a present 
for his mother; it was in fact given by the Duke of Wellington to the great-great-great-grandmother of the present 


EVENS HALL in its earliest form was 
built in the 13th century. Its trans- 
formation from a fortress into a home took 
place in the period 1489-1689 and was 
mainly the work of the Bellingham family. 
The next owner, Sir James Grahme, in 
1689 employed the King’s gardener, Mon- 
sieur Beaumont, to lay out the garden; the 
beech hedges and limes that he planted (the 
first in England) are still to be seen today. 
The present owner, Mr. O. R. Bagot, 
has installed oil-fired central heating in 


owner. O1l-fired heating was installed in Levens Hall in 1954/55. 


AN ELIZABETHAN HOUSE WITH MODERN HEATING 


LEVENS HALL IS EQUIPPED WITH CLEAN, EFFICIENT OIL-FIRED HEATING 


Levens Hall. The large rooms are now kept 
comfortably warm even in the coldest 
Westmorland winter. 


Oil-fired heating is the modern method. 


with no equal for comfort and convenience. 
It needs practically no attention. There is 
no stoking to be done, no ash to clear away. 
Oil fuel is easy to store and — bought in 
bulk - is surprisingly economical. Two 
kinds of oil are supplied for heating — Shell 
Domestic Fuel Oil for the larger instal- 
lations and BP Domesticol, the new fuel 


specially developed for the smaller boilers 
with vaporising burners. 

Boiler and burner manufacturers are now 
producing special oil-fired units for every 
requirement, from full central heating in 
the large country house to hot water supply 
only in the smaller home. 

If you would like to know more about 
oil-fired heating write for a copy of ‘Oil 
Fuel at Home’ to Shell-Mex and B.P. Ltd., 
Fuel Oil Dept. DI6AB, Shell-Mex House, 
Strand, London, W.C.2. 


FARMING NOTES 
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TASKS FOR THE NEW 
PIG TEAM 


IGH hopes for the future of our 
H pig business have been centred 
on the Pig Industry Develop- 
ment Authority which the Bosanquet 
Commission proposed some months 
ago. This Authority is to represent 
all sections of pig breeding and pro- 
cessing and to have members drawn 
mainly from the organisations con- 
cerned. They have made their nomina- 
‘tions, and now the P.I.D.A. has been 
appointed by the Minister of Agricul- 
ture and the Secretary of State for 
‘Scotland. The selection of practical 
men seems to have been well made. 
‘The N.F.U. have put in four leading 
members of its pigs committee, and 
the pedigree pig breeders’ associations 
have excellent representatives in Mr. 
John Angell and Mr. A. S. Cray. Lord 
Trenchard, who is a director of T. Wall 
and Sons, is one of the representatives 
of the pig processors, and Mr. James A. 
Sainsbury; a director of the family firm 
of multiple grocers, represents the 
distributors of bacon. 

The Government have _ the 
nomination of three independent 
members, including the chairman and 
deputy-chairman. The chairman, 
Lieutenant-General Sir Archibald Nye, 
has a distinguished military record and 
was Governor of Madras _ before 
serving as United Kingdom Com- 
missioner in India and then in 
Canada until last year. He has wide 
administrative experience, and this no 
doubt will be an asset in his new post, 
although he cannot be expected to 
have any close knowledge of the 
problems and progress to date of our 
pig industry. The deputy-chairman, 
Sir Alick Buchanan-Smith, is a 
geneticist at the University of Edin- 
burgh, and he has a farm in Mid- 
lothian. The third Ministerial nomi- 
nee, Sir Cedric Drewe, was one of 
Devon’s Members of Parliament for 
many years and has been a leading 
light in the Small Pigkeepers’ Council, 
which did so much in the war years to 
stimulate domestic food production. 


Streamlining Need 


ERTAINLY the Pig Industry 
Development Authority is widely 
enough based and the members have 
a great variety of experience. Now 
they have to concentrate their atten- 
tion on streamlining our pig industry 
from the breeding sow through to the 
side of bacon and the pound of 
sausages, so that home production 
competes more effectively with Con- 
tinental production. Pigs have been 
requiring very heavy subsidies (over 
£30,000,000 a year) and the economy 
of the whole business needs a thorough 
overhaul. Breeders have made a start 
with progeny testing, which helps to 
sort out the good from the indifferent 
in the breeding pens. Here it is 
performance rather than good looks 
that matters, and I am particularly 
glad to see that Mr. John Angell, one 
of the first of our pedigree breeders of 
Large Whites to gear his policy to 
progeny testing, has been appointed 
to the PI.D.A. One of the first 
essentials is to raise the standards of 
prolificacy and food conversion to 
bring our pig production business 
more into line with Danish standards. 
There is, I feel sure, much to be done 
also in modernising the bacon curing 
business. We have some modern 
factories, but a good many are not 
well equipped for the economical 
production of high-class bacon or the 
full use of the by-products. I hope the 
P.I.D.A. will tackle its task with 
enthusiasm and win the confidence of 
the whole industry which it has been 
appointed to serve, so that we may in 
the next few years be better able to 
stand on our own feet and meet 
competition undaunted. 


Disappointing Sugar-beet 
ANY fields of beet have taken on 
a nasty yellow colour in the last 
few weeks owing to the widespread 
attack of the disease known as virus 
yellows. The infection, carried by 
aphides, causes the leaves to stop 
functioning long before they should. 
The weight of crop suffers. Indeed, 
the scientists who are investigating 
this disease at the Rothamsted Field 
Station at Dunholme in Lincolnshire 
reckon that this year’s crop will be 
lighter by a million tons because of 
virus yellows. The infection survives 
through an open winter such as the 
last one, and this is no doubt the chief 
reason why the aphides carried infec- 
tion so effectively when they got to 
work in late May and June. Spraying 
at that time will help to check the 
spread of infection. But part of the 
trouble with the 1957 beet crop was 
the impossibility of working a fine 
seed-bed on some of the clay land at 
sowing time in the spring. The seed 
never had a chance to germinate 
evenly and there were too many gaps 
to make a full crop. The number of 
plants growing to the acre more than 
the weight of individual roots decides 
the tonnage and the financial return. 


Autumn Wheat Sowing 


UDGING by the number of seed 

drills at work over the past three 
weeks there should be a full acreage 
of wheat sown this autumn. Many 
who farm in the Eastern counties 
had their autumn planting finished 
last week, and elsewhere there was 
an extra big acreage of bare fallow 
which came readily to early sowing 
for wheat. In some parts of the 
country farmers came a few years 
ago to put all their faith in spring corn 
as soon as the plant breeders produced 
varieties which would yield reasonably 
well when sown in February, March or 
early April. The spring sowings now 
escape the damage which rabbits used 
to do to young corn in a hard winter. 
Although the rabbits have not come 
back in most districts farmers have 
not returned to their old preference 
for autumn sowing. I think more 
farmers might well do so and take 
advantage of the exceptionally heavy 
yielding varieties of wheat that stand 
up well to the combine harvester. 


Cost of Poultry Mash 


NE of the leading makers of com- 

pound feeding-stuffs points out 
that the comparison made in these 
Notes on September 19 between the 
Ministry’s figure for the cost of poul- 
try feeding-stuffs and the actual 
prices charged to farmers did not tell 
the whole story. The “standard 
ration’”’ by which the Ministry reckons 
changes in feed costs relates to costs 
at the ports of the simplest mixture 
of ingredients (barley meal, wheat- 
feed, maize, fish meal, feeding wheat, 
extracted soya bean meal and feeding 
oats). My correspondent points out 
that a ration blended of these ingre- 
dients would not measure up in effi- 
ciency to a modern compound food 
containing perhaps twenty ingredients, 
plus a wide range of minerals, trace 
elements, antibiotics and so forth. I 
am glad to make this clear. We expect 
so much more of our hens nowadays 
that we must see that all their possible 
requirements are met and hope to 
recover the extra cost of the modern 
compound in extra eggs. Incidentally 
I gave an incorrect figure in quoting 
the price I was paying for laying 
pellets. The price at farm was 38s. 6d. 
a cwt., compared with the 26s. ld. a 
cwt. at port, the price which the 
Ministry takes currently as the cost of 
the standard ration. 

CINCINNATUS. 


THOSE WERE 
THE DAYS... 


THOSE! WERE THE DAYS— 
the gracious easy-going 
days of George I— 

when the Royal Exchange 
Assurance was incorporated 
by Royal Charter. In 

1720, our address, not 
surprisingly, was the 

Royal Exchange. It still is. 
But our business has 
extended round the world, 
and today, whenever insurance 
is talked about or wanted, the 
Royal Exchange Assurance 

is there to help and advise. 


ROYAL EXCHANGE 
ASSURANCE 


Governor: The Right Hon. Lord Kindersley, C.B.E., M.C. 
Sub. Governor; The Hon. David Bowes-Lyon. Dep. Governor: L. W. Farrow, C.B.E. 


Head Office: Royal Exchange, London, E.C.3 


Branches and Agencies throughout the United Kingdom and Overseas 


RE257 


Champ age 
Charles Heidsieck 


VINTAGE 19 49 


the ligueur of 
the Apricot 


MARIE BRIZARD 


who also make the perfect Creme-de-Menthe- 
liqueur of the mint ! 
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A fine full-flavoured 
Amontillado 
CELLAR- MASTER'S 
SHERRY 


| 


His Imperia\ 
Leather 


Cussons Imperial Leather 
is the choice of men of fame 
and men of promise. It 
.is the choice of men 
of good taste. 


Brilliantine 


——s* 


. 
CELLAR: MASTER? 
SHERRY 
dhs : 


Available from your usual wine merchants — 19/6 per bottle 
‘Sole Importers : 
J. R. PARKINGTON & CO., LTD., I61 NEW BOND STREET, LONDON, W.I 


A compliment 
We wt Ji wt lh Lh Wt Tih wt le lh lt Lh Mt Lh wt Set Wt lb eh lt th lk 


aX 


The Gift that cannot fail to please.... 


OTARD 


LIQUEUR COGNAC BRANDY 


CRESTED CUFF LINKS 


Highly polished, heavily Gold 
Cased, with Crest and Colours 
of any Club, School, O.B. Asso- 
ciation, Regiment, etc.. faith- 
fully reproduced with exact 
detail in coloured enamels. Obtainable 
Each pair in handsome Pre- fromall lead | 
sentation Case—a _ treasured ing Men's | 
gift indeed! Any one Wear Shops : 


of over 1,000 designs and some 
ir production... Jewellers. 
A PRODUCT OF 


LAMBOURNES (B*HAM) LTD. 
immediate 
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Season’ s Greetings 


are most eloquently 
expressed in a presen- 


tation pack containing 
a decanter of Otard 


Increased supplies of the 
celebrated ‘‘Grouse’’ 
Scotch Whisky are again available— 
to the delight of connoisseurs. This 
truly superlative Scotch has been well- 
known and esteemed for over 150 years. 
... To make sure of your personal sup- 
plies, or in case of difficulty, please 
order direct. A cheque for £21 12s. 
brings a case of one dozen bottles, 
carriage paid, to your home. 


GROUSE™WHISKY 


MATTHEW GLOAG & SON LTD., Perth, Scotland 


Blenders of the Famous ‘‘ Grouse’’ Scotch 
Whisky since 1800. 
Importers of the popular “‘ Pintail”’ Sherry. 


NY 
x 
x 
Ny 
x 
* 
me 


v.s.0.P. Liqueur Cognac 
Brandy and two glasses 
at the normal price of 
the brandy only 


06/6 


COMPLETE 


Order now from your Wine Merchant 
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, CASH? 
for Jewellery 
Modern or Victorian 


£5 to £1,000 


Call, 
or send Registered Post for 


IMMEDIATE CASH OFFER 
BY RETURN 


We believe we can give you 
More than 

the Local Jeweller 

SANFORD BROS, LTD. 

325 327 OXFORD STREET, W.! 

(opposite D, H. Evans) Tel: MAY fair 6848 


VEW BOOKS 


| R. RICHARD CHURCH’S 
M new book, The Golden 
{ Sovereign (Heinemann, 18s.), 
nds the story begun in Over the 
\3vidge: that is, the story of a poet 
‘rom birth to the time of his accep- 
) ance among his peers. Much of it has 
\lready been told in the form of novels. 
‘| read them, but I cannot remember 
vhether the author laid claim at that 
| ‘ime to the possession of supernatural 
owers. 

/ He makes this claim in both 
\Duer the Bridge and The Golden 
Sovereign. Some mild interest has been 
jnroused by it here and there, but 
[ should have expected the most 
widespread scientific interest to be 
jtaken. Here we have someone who, 
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‘A LEVITATING POET 


Reviews by HOWARD SPRING 


had to go down eight flights of stairs. 
“With my fibre satchel in one hand 
. . . I would pause for a moment of 
sighing relief and anticipation . 
Then, drawing that magic breath... I 
was launched downward. In this pro- 
cess I must have been invisible, for 
no one ever remarked upon so unortho- 
dox a method of descending the Cus- 
tom House stairs; yet in my flight 
I passed many plodding up or down 
under the burden of mediocrity.” 
Now this was so precisely my own 
dream experience that, despite the 
claim of invisibility, I did not sit up 
and take much notice. I thought 
Mr. Church was still writing meta- 
phorically, and so I did when later 
I came upon this: “Having floated 


THE GOLDEN SOVEREIGN. By Richard Church 


(Heinemann, 18s.) 


both as a man and a writer, is of 
exceptional integrity. He assures us 
that he can, almost at will, defy the 
force of gravity and not merely float 
about in the air as a jelly-fish does in 
water, but purposefully direct himself 
to a destination. Moreover, he can 
‘make himself invisible. 

_ Concerning these claims, we must 
come to one or other of two conclu- 
sions. Either Mr. Church is deceiving 
himself, or here, living in our midst, is 

‘a proof that I should have expected 
the whole bench of bishops to want to 
take hold of: that man is not all mat- 
ter, that miracles can happen. For 
surely the setting aside of natural 
laws is a miracle. For myself, I think 
the matter of such importance that I 
make no apology for devoting this 
notice solely to it rather than to other 

matters in the book. 


TWO COMMON DREAMS 


The first hint of it came in 
Mr. Church’s earlier book, Over the 
Bridge. There he speaks of being able, 
when a growing boy, to raise himself 
from the ground and float. In review- 

‘ing that book, I did not mention this 
because levitation is a commonplace 

of dreams and it seemed to me likely 

| that we were being asked to accept it 
as a childhood delusion. I myself 
have two dreams which have persisted 
from childhood to the present day. 
In my waking moments I have a 

dread of heights, so that when I was 

hard up and took my theatre joys in 
the gallery, I had to force myself to 
climb the steps, and not to look down 
till my behind was firmly on a seat. 
In my dreams, I cling by the finger- 
tips to the slippery grass of a declivity, 
beneath which is an abyss. The other 
dream comes as a compensation. I 
have conquered gravity and float, not 
spectacularly above cities, as Mr. 
Church tells us he can do in fact, but 
above a magnificent stairway that 
spirals down and down. I descend it 
without touching a step, gliding at 
great speed an inch or two above con- 
tact, and the sensation is glorious. I 
should think that both these dreams 
visit many people. 

In his present book Mr. Church 
makes it clear that he is not talking 
about childhood or dreams. He is 
relating what happened to the grown 
man. He became a civil servant, 
working in the Custom House at 
Billingsgate. Leaving the building, he 


down those sinister flights of stone 
stairs in the Custom House, I aban- 
doned myself, in the empty well- 
flushed market, to the free air. I felt 
myself being picked up by the force 
of my own mental excitement and 
carried along past mere pedestrians 
. .. | was borne at the speed of an owl 
gliding over stubble and hedgerow, 
unheard music and a sense of glory 
following me and preceding me.”’ Well, 
I thought Mr. Church was in thrall to 
Keats, and the unheard music was 
probably an echo. of “Heard melodies 
are sweet, but those unheard are 
sweeter,” and a feeling of mental and 
spiritual euphoria accounts for all the 
Test. 

But Mr. Church insists on leaving 
us in no doubt. There was the moment 
when he was going to visit a girl whom 
he hoped to marry. “‘My eagerness 
had driven me out of the compart- 
ment into the corridor, where I stood, 
holding my body down to the floor by 
an effort of will. I dared not breathe, 
lest an anxious inhalation should lift 
me.’ And, most unmistakable of all, 
there was the visit to W. H. Davies. 


FLYING AND INVISIBLE 


Mr. Church was now a man, mar- 
ried, and beginning to be accepted 
among the poets. The time was the 
late summer of 1918. He had been 
accustomed to calling on Davies in his 
Bloomsbury rooms, having a talk and 
a drink, and then catching a train 
home from Victoria. That night 
Davies was exceptionally talkative, 
and when Mr. Church at last got away 
he feared that he would miss his train. 


“This fear put me into an agitation | 


that heated my blood. I began to 
sweat, and finally could no longer walk 
towards the bus stop. Once again I 
drew a deep breath and rose from the 
pavement of Great Russell-street, 
thus avoiding the maddening obstacle 
of the crowded street. So I reached 
Victoria with a quarter of an hour to 
spare, exhausted and still sweating.” 

There the claim is in its most 
uncompromising form, and we must 
note that, though invisibility is not 
here mentioned, Mr. Church must 
have been invisible. Otherwise, the 
spectacle of a young man rising into 
the air from streets which he tells us 
were crowded, and making off purpose- 
fully towards Victoria Station, could 
hardly have failed to attract the 
attention of the public Press. This 
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IMAGINE ME WITH 


A NEW vrosacco!: 


I’'d never have believed it possible, but now I’ve tried 
HICKORY the revolution’s taken place. It teally is 
extraordinarily good. It shows it sometimes pays to 
experiment, even with tobacco. Try some. John Sinclait’s 
HICKORY, the Special Navy Cut, is manufactured with 
traditional skill from a unique blend of individually selected 
leaves. For cool slow smoking it is probably unequalled. 
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IN ONE OUNCE VACUUM TINS 


Also in new pocket-size 2 ounce vacuum tins 
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SPECIAL NAVY CUT 


Tene 


A Longines watch combines great 


qualities—a beautiful, costly 


@ 
movement; an adamant discipline; a LONGINES 
HS 


proud lineage, generation after —= 5 


generation—with the unaffected THE WORLD’S MOST 


simplicity which is elegance itself. HONOURED WATCH 


See the latest, loveliest Longines at your local jeweller 


Sole Representatives in the United Kingdom 
BAUME & CO. LTD., LONDON 


ANGLEPOISE is the amazingly obedient 
lamp that puts the light right where you 
want it at a finger flick—on your book, 
your writing, your sewing. It has a 
thousand and one angles, a thousand 
and one uses—and it needs only a 25 
or 40 watt bulb. 

You can buy ANGLEPOISE in five 
‘colours—Red, Yellow, Cream-and- 
Gold, Cream and Black—from 97/7 at 
any electrical shop or stores, or you may 
like to send for Booklet 21. 


Anglepoise lamp 


Patented all countries (Regd.) 


Sole Makers: HERBERT TERRY & SONS LTD - REDDITCH - WORCS. 
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Growing — 
Girls 


Chilprufe 


UNCHALLENGED 


for quality, health safety, 


durability and economy 


Finest pure wool, soft and smooth to the skin. Skilfully 
cut. Beautifully finished, withstands constant washing 
without shrinking or loss of colour. 


Girls’ Vests, up to 32” in length. Gym Knickers in a hard- 
wearing ‘wool and nylon’ mixture, and in all-wool. Good 
range of school colours. 


Write direct for Catalogues, etc., stating which is 
required: Children’s and Boys’ Underwear, Children’s 
Outerwear, Infants’ Shoes and Toys, Ladies’ Underwear, 
Dressing Gowns and House Coats, Men’s Underwear. 


CHILPRUFE JEIMITE D (PER@Esiger 


BY HER 
APPOINTMENT MAJESTY 
: THE QUEEN 


TO 


ayers 


VINTAGE AND SPECIAL CUVEE 
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| 


pplies to all his aerial peregrinations 
ut of doors. There is no record of 
stonishment, so far as I know; hence 
avisibility must be inferred. 


CAN CLOTHES VANISH? 

That is an outline of Mr. Church’s 
ccount of his immunity from bondage 
o natural laws. Those who know 
fir. Church—and I am privileged to 
ye among them, though he has never 
nentioned such matters to me, and I 
lave never seen him rise above the 
Tound or disappear—cannot doubt 
he good faith of the record. Where, 
hen, are we? Would it be possible for 
, man to rise from the pavement of 
xreat Russell-street in a moment of 
yusy traffic and not excite comment? 
Nhat about the limitations that Wells 
et upon his Invisible Man? The body 
f that.«poor wretch was indeed 
inseen, but he discovered to his cost 
hat the clothes were not. There he 
vas, invisible, but accompanied by an 
ipparently uninhabited suit and pair 
f shoes. Mr. Church must have had 
reater power, as the spectacle of a 
uit and shoes, accompanied perhaps 
yy an attaché-case, and with a hat 
loating a few inches above it, moving 
vith precision through the evening sky 
owards Victoria, there landing and 
illing mysteriously with flesh: this 
vould have caused more interest than 
he sight of a clothed man flying 
hrough the air with the greatest of 
ase. At that moment of war, it 
would certainly have been attributed 
0 some new German devilry, and the 
lyer would have been lucky to get 
wway without a shot or two from a 
sniper. 

But if Mr. Church’s account is 
iccepted, there is no difficulty at all; 
or it has always seemed to me that 
he weakness of Wells’s famous story 
s this: that if we accept the proposi- 
ion of a man with such command 
ver the laws of nature as to be able 
(0 abolish the appearance of his body, 
1e would have no difficulty at all in 
commanding the obedient disappear- 
unce of a boot or a tie. Nor, of course, 
would Mr. Church, if he possessed the 
powers he claims. 


POSSIBLE NEW PROSPECTS 

It is not a subject I am read in, 
so I cannot say whether the claim is 
anique in this country. I have never 
neard of anyone else here making it. 
But I have read that in Tibet there 
ire lamas who claim to be able to 
transport themselves at will hither 
and thither, and to make themselves 
visible. Innumerable questions arise, 
not least that of Mr. Church’s right to 
have his privacy respected. But that 
is deliberately set aside when the 
claims are advanced in the public 
Press. Had it not been for that, this 
article would be an impertinence, 
which I hope Mr. Church will not 
ascribe to me. And has any man, if he 
possesses such powers, the right to 
keep them to himself? It seems to me 
that discussion cannot be escaped, for 
if there are people, if there is but one 
person, who can so command matter 
by spirit that what we call natural 
laws are overridden, then large new 
prospects of what men can accomplish 
are opened up. 


This subject is but a thread— / 


though so startling a one—woven in 
and out of a book that deeply fulfils 
the expectations aroused by Over the 
Bridge. It lacks, perhaps, something 
of the morning freshness of the earlier 
book, but that is inevitable when the 
material has already been worked 
over in another form. The surprising 
thing is that it lacks so little. But, 
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2EVIEWS by HOWARD SPRING~ continued 


when all is said and done, the thread 
outweighs in significance the material 
through which it meanders. Great as 
it is to be a poet, there have been poets 
enough -to make the achievement, 
though something eternally to be 
regarded with wonder, not something 
to be regarded with an almost stunned 
consternation. There have been partial 
claims before, in fact and _ fiction. 
Wells’s Mr. Pyecraft could rise to his 
library ceiling, but, once there, he had 
to stay there until he groped his way 
to a volume of the Encyclopaedia 
Britannica on the top shelf and used 
its weight to bring him down. Mr. 
Church claims to be able to do it all: 
rise and descend at will, which is to 
say switch the force of gravity off and 
on, and, when aloft, choose his 
direction. To make the flight from 
Bloomsbury to Victoria, he must 
either have risen to a great height, for 
there are tall buildings thereabouts, or 
navigated in and out of the streets: in 
either case an extraordinary thing to do. 


TO THE STARS? 


Scientists are spending millions 
of pounds on seeking a way to the 
stars. Is the answer to be found in a 
race of men who have learned to 
switch gravity on and off? What is to 
prevent them from cleaving their way 
into the regions beyond the earth’s 
pull, and then switching on the gravity 
of Mars or Venus or any other chosen 
planet? Granted Mr. Church’s claims, 
it is not a fantastic thought. And, if the 
natives should prove unfriendly, what 
an advantage invisibility would be! 

A question which interests me as 
a novelist is: How would one be 
affected by this power if, like Mr. 
Church, one ‘‘never doubted its 
actuality”? Mr. Church regarded it 
with “a kind of shamed gratitude,”’ 
but one senses behind his record a con- 
tempt for Tom, Dick and Harry. The 
power permitted him to pass “‘over the 
close-packed phalanx of office-fodder on 
London Bridge,” and as he flew down 
the Custom House stairs he ‘“‘passed 
many plodding up or down under the 
burden of mediocrity.’’ Is it a good 
thing for a novelist, even one blessed 
with supernatural powers, to think of 
his fellows as mediocre office-fodder? 
What permits Mr. Church to arrive so 
confidently at such conclusions con- 
cerning even “the least of these my 
children’”’? 


a 
HIGH LIFE IN SOUTH 
FRANCE 


IGH life among royalty and the 

rich is the theme of Charles 
Graves’s Royal Riviera (Heinemann, 
21s.). The story begins with Smollett’s 
visiting Nice in the 1760s for the good 
of his health and sending back glowing 
reports of the quality of its air and con- 
tinues with Lord Brougham’s arriving 
at Cannes, Queen Victoria’s annual 
visits with quantities of furniture 
from Balmoral, and on through 
Russian Grand Dukes and German 
princes to the film stars, Greek ship- 
owners and playboys of to-day. 

Mr. Graves deals fully with the 
Monte Carlo casino, which, since a 
shaky start in the 1850s, has never 
looked back. He describes Frangois 
and Camille Blanc and others behind 
the scenes, and gamblers great and 
small such as the slightly shady 
original of the ‘““man who broke the 
bank” there. With such characters it 
is impossible to be dull; but Mr. 
Graves does not neglect the more 
sober side of the story, which includes 
the Monte Carlo Rally and the en- 
couragement it has given the car 
industry, and the political squabbling 
behind the Riviera’s flashier activities. 


Exhibition Room - 
Send for our Fur Catalogue 
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Seal 
of quality 


» 
\ 


How would you describe 
seal? Fine. Lustrous. Of 
the most delicate subtlety 

in colour and touch. 
Extremely hard-wearing. 
Not bulky—a seal coat has 
line. Rare. Various. And... 
| almost undiscovered ! So few 
women seem to know 
about seal furs. 

Those who do, come 

to the Army & Navy for 
them—to a department that 
brings you these distinguished 
furs at their superlative best. 

For example: this striking 
Blue-back ?-length coat, naturally 
shaded and marked in white 


and frost-tipped smoke blue. £189 


BUT THERE ARE OTHERS... 
Alaska, Whitecoat, Ranger— 
there is no typical seal. See them 
all: and what better time than 


now—FExhibition time! 


SEALS OF THE WORLD EXHIBITION 
The whole fascinating story—natural history... craftsmen in action... 
coats made from rare types. And, of course, seal coats everywhere! 
1st floor - ends October 17 


Army 5 Navy 


Stores 


VICTORIA STREET SWI 


VICTORIA 1234 DAY AND NIGHT 


J minutes’ walk from Victoria Station 


SSMS ESS ESR 
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What of 
the weather ? 


A coat of seal musquash 
from the Bradley collection ¢ 
for winter 1957/8 


2 WELBECK STREET, W.1 


No worries about keen, 
sudden winds, chilly, 
evenings. This new length 
‘spectator’ coat in luxurious 
navy blue Crombie nap 
shows you what to wear 

in doubtful weather 


Beautifully lined with 
scarlet satin 
£22 6 6 with tax 


2 ¢ . 
LIMITED 
Established 1785 


LADIES’ DEPARTMENT 


27 OLD BOND STREET LONDON W1 
Telephone: HYDe Park 2276 


Nature’s Masterpieces | 


z 


can be instantly recognised—so can | 


HARRIS TWEED 


A masterpiece of Man and Nature 


THIS IS How > 


Look for the Harris Tweed Trade 
Mark. It is a Certification Mark and, 
as such, has been granted with the 
approval of the Board of Trade. 
THE MARK warrants that the tweed 
to which it is applied is made from 
virgin Scottish wool, spun, dyed, hand- 
woven and finished IN THE OUTER 
HEBRIDES. Beware of imitations. 


HAND WOVEN 
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LARA SEER TEES MAS 
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¥# 
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¢ 


Pe te ie ke ee ee 
Ake SARA Set aw 


— 


LOOK FOR THIS MARK ON THE CLOTH 


‘TWEED LEO IN 
ON LTD Cid ACCORDANCE WITH 
REGISTERED TRADE REGULATIONS APPROVEC 


MARK NE oe ee LOOK FOR THIS LABEL ON THE GARMENT 


FACSIMILE OF THE TRADE MARK APPEARS 
ONTHE CLOTH - Issued by 


Mi FR % 
ett THE HARRIS TWEED ASSOCIATION LIMITED 


~ 
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The Line of the New Hats 


y 

_ 

A velvet beret composed of sections joined by ribbon is worn with a suit in shepherd’s 
check wool cut on easy lines (Ronald Paterson) 


This nutria “coif,” worn tilting backwards, covers the back of 
Ss 9 
the hair (Vernier) 


EW hats droop on the shoulders or incline backwards 
from the forehead in a series of terraced folds. Large 
folded berets of velvet, wool jersey or velvet and fur 

fall round the face like a spaniel’s ears or are pulled well down 
on to one side. All of them are flat on top. More compact 
shapes in felt or suéde tilt back; the high hats with a backward 
movement are elaborately folded and draped. For cocktails 
there is a feathered hat that appears in many guises, all of 
them attractive. On one side there is a flat velvet or satin 
bow over the ear, and attached to this is a single large feather, 
often of lightly curled ostrich, that arches over the brow 
and froths over the forehead. Some quite large sailor hats in 
velvet have also appeared for formal afternoon occasions or 
cocktail parties and look very well with a straight sheath dress. 

Another great success is a fluffy hat of spotted black tulle 


4 velvet cap, fitting right down over the ears and folding into a peak, curyes over the forehead (Rudolf). (Right) A Nefertiti turban made of silver lamé banded with dark 
brown mink (Simone Mirman) 
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that is pleated like a paper ball on a Christmas decoration. The 
hat is pulled right on, as the foundation is a skull cap of tulle; so 
all the hair is hidden and the pleated tulle stands out all round. 

Hats generally tend to be brilliant in colour and larger and more 
exotic-looking. In this way they balance the shorter tight skirts 
that are coming into fashion. They can be pulled well on and 
hide almost all the hair, of a short cut coiffure certainly; a long 
smooth pageboy emerges below. 


“| Die supple texture of fur is ideal for the soft lines of the folded 
caps, and fur hats therefore abound. Nutria or Persian lamb 
is folded back from the face with a dipping movement, or there is 
a broad band fitting over closely from ear to ear like a baby’s bonnet 
and a folded section behind gathered in over the nape of the neck. 
Cossack caps are folded in front and worn tilted backwards, and 
fur combines with velvet, satin or lamé for turbans and head- 
dresses that are reminiscent of those worn in Petrushka. 


The folded caps of velvet are pointed 
with grosgrain by Rudolf. All the caps 
fall backwards in some way. They vary in 
shape and size considerably and the gros- 
grain tips the peaks or flaps at the back. 
Many of the caps cover the ears, coming 
down each side close to the head, and then 
they arch a little over the forehead, being 
gathered or pleated over the crown of the 
head and then falling back. The longest 
fold back right on to the nape of the neck; 
others fall over the back hair. Smaller 
round berets are cut in many sections joined 
together by narrow ribbon bars, and these 
are worn on one side of the head. 

For her country berets Simone Mirman 
uses suéde and printed wool jersey and the 
berets, made from many sections, are worn 
well to one side. High caps folded and 
shaped like a coif and often brilliant in 
colour are shown in Ascher’s fluffy mohair 
and nylon fabric. They tilt backwards. 
Others of wool jersey are printed in small 
brilliant flowers or Paisley patterns. Tur- 
bans made of supple silk and fur are shaped 
like Nefertiti’s head-dresses and also worn 
well back, as are others of twined gold 
lamé that are draped into high points or 
swathed round a high crown. 

Larger shapes are the deep dented 
coolie hats that dip round the face and for 
them also the shaggy Ascher mohair and 
nylon looks exceedingly smart in a vivid 
blue, green or cerise. Large sailor hats in 


Mushroom brown velvet 

folded like a stocking cap 

is caught by a jewelled clip 
(Rudolf) 


The cloche on the left is 
composed of - pads of 
feathers in deep blues and 
reds with a narrow brim of 
speckled brown and white 
feathers (Vernier) 


(Below) A large soft beret 
with a rose on a long stem 
resting on the forehead is 
of rose pink satin (Simone 
Mirman) 


Photographs by 
CountTRY LIFE Studio 


mas 
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black or caramel velvet look very dramatic with 
a sheath cocktail dress. For evening Madame, 
Mirman is making tiny frothy top-knot affairs 
from feathers and ribbons or a single black rose 
that are worn on the forehead. But these break 
the main styling rule, which is that hats go well 
on, tilt backwards aud tend to be shaped like 
chignons. 

Madame Vernier, renowned for her draped 
hats, shows a series of large and becoming velvet 
berets that fold round the face and fall on to the 
nape of the neck. Fur as well as felt hats incline 
backwards like a Flemish coif, so that from the 
front only a rim is visible framing the face and 
showing a little of the hair on the forehead. The 
small cloche hats entirely made from feather pads 
are charming, the feathers being in many colours 
beautifully graded. Turbans draped and moulded 
are made from brocade and velvet. A large 
“flapper” bow of black taffeta is attached to a 
chignon cap of velvet. Emerald and kingfisher blue 
are made up as dramatic velvet berets. Bois de 
rose and black look smart for formal day occasions. 
There have been so few black hats during the past 
few seasons that these new ones make a complete 
change. 

Kate Day circles her velvet berets with stitch- 
ing so that it makes a narrow band that 
is just enough to break the surface. She 
gives velvet helmet-shaped toques flat- 
tering narrow brims of small feathers. 
Hat colours are as gay as they can be, 
emerald, violet, geranium pink and pea- 
cock blue. Robin Hood’s feathers slip 
through a fold of a green beret and small 
mixed feathers or a narrow strand of 
mink make a headband. Mink is lovely 
with mushroom brown or green velvet. 
Folds of printed Paisley jersey twine 
round the crowns of felt sailor hats or 
divide a folded beret down the centre. 

Smaller-sized berets at Scott’s are 
folded away and up from the neck, con- 
trary to the prevailing mood. They cer- 
tainly look-very smart, being cut in many 
sections and many folds inclining over to 

one side. High felt caps stand up in a 

rectangular shape coming down well over 

the ears. Neat velvet berets have curving 
lines where they rest on the hair, and 
this is becoming. They are also curved 

up in the centre front, where there is a 

soft bow of black satin to fill in the 

curve and rest on the hair in front, for 
these berets are worn a little backwards. 

Among the latest Scott’s “classics” 
are several large berets that have consid- 
erable depth. Being soft they can be 
pulled down or to one side as the wearer 
wishes. Supple brims on the felt hats are 
equally adaptable. 

P. Joyce REYNOLDs. 
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